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Egyptian Pictures 


Which Should Have a Place in Your Library 





THE 
CELEBRATED ZODIAC 
OF DENDERAH 


THE 
GREAT TEMPLE 
OF HATHOR 


(AT DENDERAH) 








The Zodiac is 19 x 25 inches, 
Price, 50c. 


The Temple is 25 x 44 inches, 
Price, $1.25 


Sent postpaid in a mailing tube 





The plate on the right 
shows one of the beautiful 
columns of the Denderah 
Temple with its magnificent 
sculptures of hieroglyphics 
and symbolical figures. The 
picture of the Zodiac is even 
more striking. 

These remarkable engrav- 
ings are reproduced from a 
rare collection of books of 
immense size, printed more 
than 100 years ago. They 
are two of the finest exam- 
ples of the incomparable 
architecture of Ancient 
Egypt. 





These two pictures may be had at 
the special price of $1.00 if a subscrip- 
tion to “The Word” or an order for 
the single volumes is sent at the same 
time. If you order a set of the seven- 
teen volumes, the pictures will be 
given to you free of charge. 
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GHOSTS THAT NEVER WERE MEN 


Elemental Powers in Inanimate Objects 


T° objects which are called inanimate are not inani- 


mate. They have not a human or an animal anima, 

but some sort of inner being they have. The struc- 

ture of every physical object is made up of elemen- 
tals belonging to the causal, portal and formal groups. (See 
The Word, Vol. 21, No. 1, pp. 4 and 5.) In every physical 
object is life and a soul of some sort. That soul is a life soul, 
but it is not like a human life soul. In the structure of every 
physical object are sleeping powers to move, to act, to 
change. In and around the object heave the oceans of the 
four occult elements. If an outside elemental force can be 
made to contact the latent powers in the object, they awaken. 
Both the powers within and the forces without are nature 
ghosts. 


The contact between the ghosts awakening in the ob- 
ject and those outside in the elements, puts the physical 
object into phase with the exterior force, and the object is 
either dissolved, moved, or changed in form. 











THE WORD 
When Ghosts in Objects Act With Ghosts Outside 


A stick of wood burns and is consumed when a force 
outside is put into phase with the powers within. To be 
exact, the wood burns when the causal fire ghosts without 
are put into touch with the portal fire ghosts within the stick. 
This is an exampie of dissolution and a return of the bound 
ghosts to freedom in the four elements. 


Another result of awakening and contacting the ghosts 
is obtained when the force of the portal ghosts of the air 
without is put in phase with the powers of the formal ghosts 
of the air which are within the object. In such a case the 
physical object, the stick of wood in this case, would obey 
the moving force outside, and would be carried hither and 
thither. 


Further, a piece of wood may be transformed, a dead 
stick may be made alive and grow like a branch and flourish 
as a tree, or the wood may be changed into stone. That is 
done when a force acting through formal water ghosts with- 
out the stick is put into phase with the causal, portal and 
formal water ghosts within the stick. 


The matter which is now to be mentioned concerns the 
second result, the magic of making inanimate objects obey 
an outer elemental force. When the contact is made and 
one or more of the interior powers are awakened and put 
into phase with the exterior force, then the physical object 
obeys the outer force. If object and force are put into touch 
unintentionally or through ignorance the object may cause 
trouble. 


Therefore control must be held over and direction must 
be given to the force and to the object, or they may become 
a menace to humanity. 


Why Man is Not Allowed Occult Knowledge 


It is not safe at present to let men know of occult laws 
governing nature ghosts nor how to work their occult forces, 
nor how they may be adjusted to physical objects. The 
danger lies in the lack of knowledge and failure of steadiness 
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of men and in their selfishness and the absence of self-con- 
trol. So they are without that which is necessary to place 
them, even if they are well meaning in a general way, above 
the hazards, to which those are subject who possess occult 
powers. 


The Intelligences ruling the earth will therefore not 
permit men at large to become possessed of such dangerous 
information. So long as man is controlled by the elementals 
in him, and these are in turn subject to attractions from all 
classes of nature ghosts, man cannot be trusted. 


At times men have seemed on the verge of discovering 
the secret of bringing a latent power in a physical object into 
phase with a nature force outside, but the discovery was not 
allowed to proceed far. Even the little that had been dis- 
covered was soon decreed by the Intelligences to be lost. 
Then the discoverer was by the world declared a dreamer 
or a fraud. Various perpetual motion machines, Keeley’s 
Force and Keeley’s Motor, are instances of revelations which 
were checked. What would happen if one man or a govern- 
ment should be able to operate forces which are at least as 
far above those working in the present aeroplane, submarine, 
mortar guns, poison gas tubes and gas bombs, and incendiary 
fluids, as these instruments are above a simple club and a 
rock? What would become of humanity, of human civiliza- 
tion? One great air elemental, with its hosts in it, could 
wipe out an army of men, destroy a country side of human 
fields and orchards, efface factories, and institutions. War, 
formal declaration of war, is not necessary to start the 
destruction. One man could do that in the midst of peace, 
merely to vent his spleen or reap the fruits of his rule of 
terror. With such magic a portion of the ocean could be 
turned into fire, the air for miles could be turned into fire, 
the earth could be liquified or changed into air, the air could 
be made suddenly hard like ice and adamant. Then what of 
the human beings ? 


Men should know of the existence of these forces, of the 
possibility of these things, and of the benefits that may come 
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to the world from occult knowledge and dominion, with un- 
selfish use, and they should try to qualify to be the guardians 
of this knowledge. But at present they cannot be trusted 
with powers to call forth ghosts and to command them. 


The Servant Problem Solved With Nature Ghosts 


Any physical object can have an elemental bound to it, 
and can so be made to perform certain services. The oper- 
ator must first prepare the object and adjust it for an ele- 
mental. Then he calls forth an elemental, then binds and 
seals the elemental to the physical object. Without touch by 
human hand or visible contact, a broom can be made to 
sweep, a cloth to dust, a bucket to dip and carry water, a 
plow to break up the soil, a carriage to move, a boat to glide 
through the water, a chair or bed to go through the air, when 
the commands and directions are given. These objects go 
on doing the work once ordered until the ghosts working 
them are ordered to stop. If the objects are not properly 
prepared and adjusted to the ghosts it is easier to start than 
to stop them. 


Thus various actions, one melting into the other, can be 
accomplished by the service of nature ghosts. All household 
duties, all menial work, all disagreeable public work, like 
the removal of offal and filth, and again building highways 
and raising structures, can be done by elemental servants. 
This will indeed be done some time. How is it done? 


In any kind of work which requires skill and especially 
in sports, the art which gives success lies in somehow feeling 
into the work. An artist must feel in his colors onto the can- 
vas, a pitcher must feel in the baseball and feel the curve it is 
to follow, to shoot grouse one must feel through his gun at 
the mark, and a successful fisherman must feel out his throw 
and his catch; mere calculation or seeing is not enough. 
The art in all these cases is in the elemental influence, which 
the painter, the pitcher, the hunter, the trout fisher gives. | 
These persons seldom are conscious of the art they are prac- 
ticing. The fact that they are unconscious allows them to do 
their work naturally. All they know is, if they do the work 
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in a certain way they have success, and that success follows 
when they have a certain feeling in what they are doing. 


Preparing Objects for Nature Ghost Workers 


An object is prepared for help as an elemental servitor 
in domestic work, through the feeling and touch given by 
the magician. There are two classes of people, those who 
work mechanically, without feeling, and those who feel their 
work. Some persons sweep mechanically, and some feel in 
the broom they are using to clean up. Those who cannot 
feel in the broom are unfit to prepare that physical object 
for elemental contact. To sweep thoroughly clean, to go 
into the corners, behind mouldings, under furniture, one 
must feel through the broom into those recesses. Those 
who do not feel through the broom will not do their work 
tidily. That which is called here ‘feeling into the broom,” 
and “feeling through the broom,” is the first thing to be done 
by the person who intends to prepare a broom for contact 
with an elemental which is to be bound to the broom. The 
feeling into the broom through touch, magnetizes the par- 
ticles in the broom and adjusts them to the human elemental 
of the operator. A portion, however small, of him, is in- 
fused into that broom. Then the name of an elemental ruler 
is called upon to furnish one of the servants which will 
swing the broom. Then that in the human elemental which 
corresponds to the summoned servant, is the tie which con- 
nects the servant ghost with the broom. 


Ghost Workers Act by Order and Thought 


The work is started by a touch or a word and by a 
thought, and it is stopped by a touch or a word and a thought. 
The broom after it has been prepared and directions given 
to it, will work as deftly and thoroughly as if used by the 
neatest housekeeper. But the elemental can do no more 
than it is directed to do. The elemental has no mind, no 
thought. It works only under the impressions received from 
the mind that started it sweeping. So it avoids obstacles 
on the floor or on the walls, it pulls down nothing, nor does 
it knock over anything. It responds to the thought that 
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ordered it. Hence the responsibility of thinking and think- 
ing for all contingencies. Any mistake, oversight, inac- 
curacy, or failure to cover all possibilities, take in all circum- 
stances, will be disastrous for him who calls the broom to 
sweep. 


After the elemental has been bound and sealed to the 
broom for some time and has performed the work it was 
directed to do, then another person who does not know how 
to bind an elemental can come and give the order to sweep, 
and the broom will do it, as it has been accustomed to do 
under the order of its master. The response of the broom is 
to the order, not to the individual as is the case with a dog 
obeying its master. 


Once an elemental is attached to an object and that 
object made to perform work, the work will be performed as 
well as the magician can think it. The picture of what is to 
be done and how, must be clear in his mind. This thought 
picture will be impressed upon the elemental connected with 
the object. The object will work true to the impression 
given to the ghost. 


Nature Ghosts Will End Labor Problems 


Some of the modern problems like the servant question, 
socialistic unrest, will be done away with by the introduction 
of elemental servants, when the time will come. Man will 
himself make the time by control of the elementals now in 
him, and which now usually control him. 


(To be continued ) 
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NOTE BOOK OF A PSYCHIC. 
By S. E. Archer. 
CHAPTER III. 


HOSE brothers of mine were real boys: wholesome, 
happy, well-intentioned lads, not unselfish because 
they had been deferred to and greatly indulged; 
but they were kind and generous, and their affec- 

tion for our parents was the guiding sentiment of their 
lives. 


The younger of the group of older boys, was the least 
robust, having early manifested a tendency to pulmonary 
trouble, and he was under the constant care of our watch- 
ful parents. Artie resented the suggestion of lack of physi- 
cal strength, and his ambitious nature led him into the social 
activities of his companions. He went to school with his 
brothers and the many youths who, from miles around, at- 
tended the college in our neighborhood. Sometimes the boys 
walked to school, but all of them had horses and usually they 
rode horseback. 


The afternoons were enlivened for those near the road 
by the animated cavalcade that passed on their return trips. 
There were all sorts of mounts, but the majority rode ponies 
while here and there were large horses carrying two riders, 
and again were seen blooded animals tamed for the use of 
young owners. They were good horsemen all of them, and 
one of the delights of my life was to be in the center of that 
group, riding a horse my grandfather had passed on to me, 
when he thought the fires of youth had been quenched, and 
he was a safe companion for me. When surrounded by 
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younger horses there was none more active than Blue, and 
certainly none so wise. Blue had taken the blue ribbon 
prize at a fair when a young colt and hence his name which 
was appropriate for him, for he was a true blue both as to 
pedigree and deportment and was affectionate to those who 
loved him. 


Our boys returning home one afternoon, were accom- 
panied by eight or ten others, and as soon as I saw them I 
divined that some new plan was on foot, for whenever they 
wanted to inaugurate a scheme they came to Mother. Her 
approval and co-operation meant success, and if she did not 
sanction what they proposed it was abandoned. 


What an insight that mother had into the heart of a 
boy! What an influence she wielded for good over the 
young! Herself as serene as sunshine, her power over manly 
natures was complete. To her a child was never untruthful 
or insincere, because she had entire faith in the innate good- 
ness of every one. Her nobility ennobled all who came in 
contact with her. 


The teachers in the college knew of her popularity with 
young people, and she was not infrequently consulted with 
regard to some lad whose mental or moral defects concerned 
them. I would sometimes overhear one of these visitors 
talking to her regarding some classmate of one of my 
brothers, and I was always sure to see that particular boy at 
our home, invited there by her. And I took interest in the 
effect she produced on him, and the improvement that was 
sure to result from his contact with her. Never did she fail 
to awaken the good qualities of the boy, and benefit his life 
permanently. Hers was a flowing life, constantly renewing 
itself at the inexhaustible fountain of divine life, and her 
spirit was ever manifesting its dominion over her person- 
ality. 

The shortcomings of others, she considered as but tran- 
sient shadows, which the growth of character would re- 
move, and she could never be induced to speak disparagingly 
of any one. Naturally children flourished in the atmosphere 
of such a nature. Grown-ups as well, and, as Father often 
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remarked, the population of the whole county considered her 
a near relation. But I am digressing and must continue my 
story. 


On this particular afternoon the boys were served with 
melons that had been cooling in the stone spring house over 
night, and while they ate we learned of the foot race they 
wished to have, but that they had not made up their minds 
where to hold it. 


My brothers knew well enough that the one perfectly 
smooth lawn near us was on the Middleton place, and the 
fine road just completed around the front of the house, was 
an ideal track. They also knew that only Mr. Middleton 
was at home, at present, and for this reason they wanted to 
have the use of that lawn. 


Mother was asked if she would try to arrange for the 
race to be there. 


“Yes, she would,” she said, “if she was promised that no 
injury would be done any of the shrubbery or to the lawn.” 


The boys gave this promise, and then felt as a matter 
of course, they would be granted their desire. 


We heard much talk, thereafter, about such details as 
prizes, judges, distance, timers, and foot gear. I was not at 
first interested in the matter and would not have been at all 
had I not become indignant on learning that Artie had been 
ruled out of the race because of his size, and weight. He 
was so disappointed and distressed over this decision that I 
concluded I would be his champion. 


My protests did no good; he had failed to measure up 
to the physical standard, and had been admonished to be “a 
man” and submit gracefully. 


After a prolonged but futile effort to have the ban re- 
moved, and irritated somewhat by the obstinate stand of my 
oldest brother, I went off alone, and wandered to the plum 
orchard, where the damsons were ripe and plentiful. The 
big arbor chairs looked inviting and I sat down in one, idly 
swinging my feet as I ate some of the plums. 


The aroma of the wild roses floated along the garden 
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wall. While inhaling their fragrance I felt a sudden desire 
to see the Small Person. 

“Where was she?” And where had she kept herself 
these many days? An accusing conscience made me re- 
member that I had not thought of her as much as usual; no, 
not since the boys had started their plans for the foot-race. 

“If I can but see her,” I thought, “I will tell her all about 
it, and she will feel sorry for Artie in his troubles.” 


At that moment she was beside me and I greeted her 
asking where she had been all this time. 

“Here,” was her simple reply. 

“But I haven’t seen you.” 

“Because your mind was turned away from me,” she 
said. 

“And so you waited, but you should have come to me; I 
always want you.” 


“No, you do not.” | 

“T felt convicted of falsehood by the tone she used and I 
was very uncomfortable. The child must have sensed my 
humiliation for she moved nearer to me and said: 

“But you are good to me, and I love you, and can always 
wait for you.” 

“And I love you, and I will be good to you, better than 
ever before.” 

The compact was sealed when we looked and smiled at 
each other. Then a flash of light went over her, and she 
said with sudden animation, “I can help you about the race.” 


“Can you. How?” 


“The Good Lady told me what it was that made you for- 
get me, and she said she would let me help you when the 
time came. This is the time I know, for she brought me 
here, and now I am going to do what I saw her do, when she 
showed me what a race Is. 


The child then stepped out in front of me, and turned 


so that I could watch her chest motions as she began her 
breathing. 
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She stood erect with mouth and eyes closed, and breath- 
ing so deeply that not only her lungs, but, apparently, her 
entire body responded to the rhythm of her breath. 


The motions of her body demonstrated the law of at- 
traction and repulsion as I[ had never seen it before. It was 
fascinating to watch her. 


Involuntarily I rose to my feet, and followed the rhythm 
of her movements. Without apparent effort I expanded 
not only my lungs, but my entire body so that an electric 
current seemed to be generated in it and I felt such in- 
vigoration that a desire to fly possessed me. 


And what a transformation there was in the little body 
standing before me! Her harmonious motions made me 
think of music and if an unseen orchestra had suddenly 
played a symphony, I would have felt she had inspired it. 


As for myself it was enchanting to breathe so to mag- 
netize my brain and to cause my pulses to throb with de- 
light. 


Slowly the child slackened her lung movements, and 
was balancing her body first on her toes and then down 
again, and then she stopped and looked at me with her blue 
grey eyes full of expression. What a vision of loveliness she 
was! Over her countenance glowed a rosy tint, and her 
glossy, curly hair floated away from about a face that was 
the purest I had ever seen. 


Suddenly she spoke to me in the mechanical way that 


indicated the use of her organs of speech by some other than 
herself. 


“Your real power is in your Breath. When you breathe 
from the center of your body your soul is in control. When 
soul and body unite in Breath then the spirit expresses its 
power. 

If you realize that breath is life you can run the race 
successfully. 


Such a feeling of exhilaration went over me and made 
me close my eyes. Like fine wine it affected my nerves, and 
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the sensation of renewed strength was mine. A new in- 
fluence permeated me; then my brain seemed to be soothed 
and I was again normal. 


I opened my eyes expecting to find myself-.alone, but my 
little friend stood beside me. Evidently she was waiting 
to speak again. 


“The Good Lady says if you will get up very early in 
the morning and come out into the air, you can have a 
breathing exercise.” 


“Oh, I want to, so much, but how can I wake up in 
time ?”’ 


“You will know,” was her reply, and then pointing to 
a door at the far end of the piazza which circled three sides 
of the house, she vanished. 


A strong impulse to arise was the first thing I realized 
after the restful sleep of the night. It was yet dark in the 
room which my sister shared with me, but when I had 
clothed myself and made my way down the stairs, and 
through the hall to the enclosed porch which opened out 
upon the piazza, I saw that the sky was ready to welcome 
the sun whose first rays lighted it with broad streamers of 
pink and gold. 


The world about me was silent, and nothing was in 
motion, not evenacloud? At that moment when night ends 
and day begins I had come out alone to meet the Small Per- 
son. I was not afraid, but at first the stillness made the 
scene unfamiliar. I was awed by it. Hardly had I received 
these impressions of the new morning when my attention 
was attracted to the picture of the soft floating curtains that 
always heralded the presence of the Good Lady. As the 
curtains parted I saw the lovely woman and beside her stood 
the child. The blushes of the morning sky were no more 
radiant than she, who as I sometimes felt, must be that ideal 
of all ideals, a disembodied perfect Spiritual Being. 


The Small Person stepped across the intervening space, 
and came upon the piazza where she began her breathing 
exercises. This time she was possessed of far more power 
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than I had seen her manifest. She seemed impelled to action 
by some great inward force. She vibrated in unison with a 
law of attraction and repulsion that made breath express 
life itself. Her Spirit was rising, and strength was radiated 
with such perfect rhythm that her body seemed as light as 
ether. 


To a degree I shared this sense of lightness, I was 
as buoyant as though soaring on wings. 


The motion was not unlike that of a good swimmer 
who gives himself up to the water, and becomes one with 
it. Suddenly there came to me a sense of augmented mental 
strength. I felt I could control every atom and fibre of my 
body, my brain seemed to be illuminated, and I had com- 
mand, not only of my five senses, but controlled other and 
far finer forces within me. 


My one desire was to continue in this exalted state, but 
I was soon recalled to my ordinary condition by the child, 
who, giving me a compelling look, started out on a run down 
the long piazza. Now we were both running, light of step 
and fleet of motion. Circling the corner we returned with a 
speed that was delightful and invigorating. 


It was a joy to live, to breathe, to run or to stand still. I 
seemed to be bathed in a divine substance, and to drink it in 
from a fountain inexhaustible in supply. How can I describe 
the spiritual ether that permeated my being? 


Time flew by, and the day was fast coming. The sun 
was already shining on a flaming sky, and soon the silence 
of the night would be lost in the presence of the new day. 
Soon I saw the zephyr’s grey curtains outlining themselves, 
and the child left me to pass behind them, and disappear 
from my plane of life. 


It was time for me to hasten away, and running to the 
entrance door, I was soon passing through the hall and be- 
yond to my room, and to my bed. 


When, later, opportunity permitted, I gave to my 
mother the details of the afternoon and early morning ex- 
periences, and she, listening attentively, as was her habit, 
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asked me when my recital was ended, ““What I wished to be 
done?” 


“Tf Artie will let me, I will teach him how to breathe so 
that he can run the race.” 


“But I do not think he will do so; you must demon- 
strate your method, yourself, and I will find a way for you 
to do so.” 


“Oh, Mother, would you let me run in that race? I 
know I can win over those boys who go with open mouths, 
and with arms held as stiff as boards.” 


There was an amused smile on her face, but the shake 
of the head did not mean consent. 


The boys would not like you to run, nor would you like 
it. But what I think will help Artie most, and discipline all, 
will be for you to make the race over the course alone, or 
with Fairfax, if you prefer. Your father will time the run- 
ning, and we shall see who can equal the record you will 
make. 


Mother so managed that every one was pleased with 
her plans. It was a merry family party that gathered the 
next day on the lawn of one of the dear old places not far 
away from our home. The road there was level and smooth, 
and as easy to tread as a floor. No strangers were with us 
and I felt entirely at ease, and made no reply to the teasings 
of the two cousins who drove over to the course with us. 
They were my sister’s company, and I having no responsi- 
bility for their entertainment, sat thinking of my breathing, 
and how I would run so as to gain swiftness with ease of 
motion. I was confident I could outrun my oldest brother, 
though he was twice my size, and the best athlete of them 
all. And I was wishing that I might feel as I did when the 
Small Person was with me. Mother kept me beside her as 
we walked across the grounds to the starting place. She 
never appeared to be solicitous about me, but now she stayed 
near me, sometimes resting her hand lightly on my shoulder. 


Our party lined up along the course which was to be 
covered twice around. Every one was excited except my 
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brother and I. He looked benevolently upon me, told me 
not to run over him, or trip him but I paid no attention to 
anything but the handkerchief in Father’s hand. As it fell 
to the ground Fax ran, and I with him. I let him keep a little 
ahead until I began to feel the vibrating action in my body, 
and then I ran past him and kept ahead of him. He was 
cheered as he passed the spectators on the second round, but 
I was seeing the Small Person who was now near me, though 
ahead of me, and moving with that undulating motion, I 
quickly imitated, and then feeling renewed in every nerve in 
my body, I ran with greater fleetness. 


I strove earnestly to end the race ahead, for Artie’s 
sake, and I did, having time to turn and salute my brother 
before he reached the goal. 


“Well done! Well done!” was Father’s cheery greet- 
ing, while all the crowd was laughing and clapping hands, 
and someone was calling to Fairfax to take his handkerchief 
from his eyes. 


“Oh,” he called back, “I could not run ahead of my little 
sister, could [?” 


“Oh, no, of course not,’ shouted Artie. “But now I 
know I can beat you and all the crowd, and will run Satur- 
day.” 

“Yes, you may Artie,” Mother assured him. 


“Gee, I wish the boys had seen her beat Fax, she ought 
to have the prize for it.” 


“No one will beat her record, I’ll admit that,” said Fax. 


“And nothing need be said about it,’ I retorted, for I 
felt that I had an undue advantage over my brother, and 
was ashamed to appear to consider myself victor. 


“Just as you say, but I did not believe it was in you to 
get over ground so fast; where did you learn to run?” 


b 


“When you were asleep,’ and as I gave this answer I 
turned to Mother who stood smiling, but silent beside me. 


We went back home a jolly group, and the boys tried 
to make a heroine of me, but I would not pay attention to 
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any, but Artie, who came and asked me to tell him “the 
trick.” 


“There is no trick in it, Artie, but I will show you, to- 
morrow, how you can run and not be weary.” 


“Tf you will, you may have my pony,’ and not even the 
laughter that followed this offer to part with his dearest 
possession, caused the boy to take his earnest gaze off my 
face. 

“T’ll bet you my pony against yours,” Landon called out 
to him, “that you can’t do what she did, Artie, keep your 
mouth shut all the time. Fax couldn’t do it.” 


“Do what?” asked the latter. 


“Keep your mouth shut; and I noticed another thing you 
did that I shall not do—run with so much leg effort. Why 
Edith, that child, kept her pace with not half the struggle 
you were making, I saw that.” 


“So did I,” was Artie’s comment. 


“And all are agreed that even a girl may run as fast as 
a boy, if given the chance,” was Mother’s laughing remark. 


I taught Artie that the measure of his strength was in 
his breath, that to breathe right he must think right. “Keep 
your mouth shut, and your mind open. And do not once 
doubt yourself. Breathe in running as you do in swimming. 
Art, you are a good swimmer, because you know how to 
breathe in the water. Your mind is the winner, not your 
legs. You will let me run with you once or twice, and show 
you how to carry your lungs up, so that the air you take in 
may go down below and round about them.” 

By what mental process he gained the knowledge I do 
not know, but he did gain it, and Father, who went to the 
race, said Artie was as quiet and self-possessed as was his 
Mother, “and that he ran like a deer.”’ 


Out of ten contestants Artie and one other lad out-dis- 
tanced all, and Father declared it was difficult to tell which 
of them should have the prize; they both arrived so nearly 
together. 


Artie was satisfied that the race was declared a draw, he 
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did not care if his friend won with him, for, he was a larger 
and much stronger boy, and was completely worn out, 
whereas Artie had no feeling of weariness, and had no sense 
of strain in breathing. 


He had vindicated his claim to physical strength equal 
to theirs and his brothers were advised by him, to remember 
the race, the next time they tried to turn him down on ac- 
count of size, or weight. 

But Mother said that she and Father had learned the 
most from the contest, for they now realized that Artie must 
be encouraged to develop strength of mind and body, and 
henceforth he should never hear anything more about his 
deficiencies, but should constantly be told that he could do 
anything if he went at it in the right way. 


In the family of my father’s only brother, were two sons 
close in age to two of my brothers, and, though Uncle lived 
in the city the year round, and could not be induced to have 
a country place, as he preferred to travel for change and 
recreation, the boys of the two households were together 
the greater part of the time, which meant that they were 
usually to be found at our house in summer. 


But for some reason we had not seen these cousins for 
over a week and had not heard from them. The subject was 
being discussed at the breakfast table one morning, when I 
suddenly saw them both in some sort of trouble; “nothing 
serious,” I said, “but they are in disgrace of some sort and 
are unhappy.” “Never mind,” I added, “they will be here to 
dinner to-day.” 

No one contradicted my statement, but I felt certain 
that all of my audience doubted the correctness of the pre- 
diction, and little was said regarding it. 


About ten o’clock, I was at the piano trying to learn a 
new song, I had liked and wanted to memorize, when sud- 
denly I saw a picture, and such a very funny scene it was 
that I laughed, and my continued merriment brought one of 
my sisters to know the cause of it. Instead of replying, I 
ran into the sitting room where my father and mother and 
brother were talking. 
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“Guess if you can, what I have seen?” And I laughed 
again and was urged to share the fun. 


“Why the boys are coming out here now. David and 
Charlie are on a big, old horse, and they are in their night- 
gowns, bare-footed and bare headed.” 


“You are certainly wrong in this,” I was told. 


No, Father, lam not. The boys are dreadfully ashamed 
of their appearance, David is on a side saddle, and you should 
just see those four dangling feet. Charlie is behind the 
saddle, and is urging David to let him ride in front now, for 
he has no blanket to sit upon and he is very tired. David 
tries to urge the horse to go faster, but his kicks do no good, 
and they are moving along at a solemn gait. 


By this time all of us were laughing in chorus, but 
Father was still incredulous. 


“It seems impossible to believe that those children are 
coming here in that way.” 


“But they are!” they have just passed the Gordon place 
and now they are nearing the tollgate; they have no money 
and are in misery over the matter.” 


“Oh, it is not Mr. Hill, but his wife, who has gone out to 
collect the toll, and she is listening to David’s excuses. She 
asks him who they are, and where they are going? And 
when he tells her who his uncle is, she bursts into laughter 
and says she will let him go through and he can pay her 
when he comes back. And she is standing there laughing 
after they are on their way this side.” 


I was urged to go on seeing, but I could not. My second 
brother, stood listening and I said to him, “Landon, you meet 
them, but don’t any of you ever tell that I have seen them.” 
They all agreed they would not. 


“Oh, now I can see,” I exclaimed. It is Mrs. Nagle’s 
horse, that she had tied in the alley at Uncle’s while she 
went into the house to deliver the sewing she had been doing 
for the family. The boys were at their window and David 
saw a way of escape from their imprisonment and proposed 
to Charlie, to ride out here on the horse. It was a sudden 
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impulse, and they both acted without thinking much. But 
Charlie agreed to come if David would promise to keep to 
the alley ways until they got out of town. They are nearly 
in sight now. 

“That being so, I think it is best for but one of us to 
meet them,” said Father, “and, as you are selected, Landon, 
you may go out, and I will have the horse cared for as soon 
as you and the boys are in your room.” 


Landon ran out through the front door, and Father went 
to the window where he had a view of the gates across the 
lawn. 


“There they come, and sure enough those boys are in 
their night clothing. Eleanor, I shall leave you to attend to 
the runaways, and I will tell one of the men to take charge 
of the horse.” 


“Some one will go into town at once, for their clothing,” 
Mother answered, and the horse should be returned.” 


“Just as soon as it has been fed,” Father replied. 


We were hilarious until the two travelers came up to 


the piazza and then we were as still as mice, as they passed 
down the hall. 


Mother had warned us to be very hospitable, and not 
to show surprise at seeing our cousins, or to make them un- 
comfortable in any way. 

But just then Landon’s shouts of laughter caused the 
boys to go running to his room and soon there was increased 
hilarity and loud talking. Mother saw them‘as soon as she 
was invited to do so and her persuasions induced Charlie to 
go to bed for a rest, she promising to call him in time for 
dinner. David was provided with an outfit and soon came to 
us. It was one of the merriest days of my childhood, and 
was a source of unfailing mirth in the two families for years 
afterward. 

David’s story was that after breakfast his mother had 
asked him where he and Charlie had spent the previous after- 
noon. Company was at the supper table the night before, 
and she had had no opportunity to make the inquiry earlier. 
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There was a traveling circus in town and they had asked per- 
mission to go to the matinee and had been refused. But 
Mr. Morton and his son were on their way to attend it when 
they met David and Charlie and invited them to go along. 
He having promised to make it all right with their father, 
they went. 


“As soon as Mother learned what we had done, she sent 
us to our rooms to undress, and then she came and took our 
clothing away. We were told to go to bed and stay there 
until dinner time. Then, after dinner, we should go back 
and spend the afternoon in our night clothing. 


“T happened to notice Mrs. Nagle coming up the alley, 
and then saw her enter the yard and go toward the sewing 
room. And I just felt I wanted to get away, and Charlie was 
willing, so we slipped down the back stairs and through the 
wood shed, and here we are.” 


Father, who was more amused over David’s description 
of the perils encountered on the trip, of the tauntings of small 
. boys and idlers, the jeers of men, than I had ever known him 
to be over any escapade, promised David that he would drive 
in himself after dinner and fix everything for him. “I will 
remind your father, David, of one of the pranks we had to- 
gether when we were boys, and I am certain he will forgive 
you both.” 


David was really sorry for his conduct, and he felt that 
he had not treated his mother right, and should return at 
once, but Charlie he felt could remain. 


Mother appeared at the noon day meal arrayed for a 
trip to the city and she told the boys she would go with 
Father, and would ask Uncle and Aunt to come out the next 
day to dinner. Father was glad to know she was going, for 
he thought he might need reinforcements before Aunt Kate 
could be mollified. I had the opportunity to tell Mother it 
would be all right and this assurance pleased her, for she 
smiled at me when she thanked me. Then she asked me to 
stay with the younger children in the play room until she 
returned, and my eldest brother was appointed to have 
charge of the household. 
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The boys went off to see the ponies and to gather fruit 
while I remained indoors until the nurse put the two young- 
est children to bed for their afternoon nap, and then I was 
free to go out on to the piazza and lie in the hammock look- 
ing at the clouds, and wondering how soon Mother would be 
back, and just what Aunt Kate would say about coming out. 
The boys came back to the house, and were in the breakfast 
room having sandwiches, cookies, and jams, and whatever 
else the pantry afforded. 


They were enjoying themselves eating and talking, and 
I got out of the hammock intending to join them, but just 
then I saw the “Little Person” out under the big elm, and I 
ran to meet her. 


“*The Good Lady’ told me you would come as soon as 
you saw me, and she said I was to tell you this message. 


“Some one is to be in your house in a few days who will 
need your help. She will die if she does not have aid, and 
the “Good Lady’ is her friend and wants her life saved. She 
says that you are to tell your mother to have her come even 
if people say she is out of her mind, that she is not yet in- 
sane, but will be if she is not befriended by her. And you will 
be told just what to say, and at the right time. Are you 
willing to serve the Good Lady?” 


“Yes, Oh yes,” I answered earnestly, “I will try to obey 
her in everything she wishes me to do, but who is the person, 
can you tell me?” 


‘No, but she is some one your mother loves, and she has 
no mother or father or brother or sister, and in her poor 
tired brain is no other picture but your mother’s face. Oh, 
she is in so much trouble, and in danger, too, for she is not 
able to save herself.” 


‘Mother shall be told and I will be ready to do what the 
Good Lady tells me, for I love her, and want to please her.” 


“Then the opportunity will soon be yours, my child,” 
came from the lips of the child, but the words were not hers. 
It was the Good Lady herself who was speaking to me with 
the voice of the Small Person.” 

(To be continued ) 

















POPULAR THEOSOPHY* 
By Eduard Herrmann 


CHAPTER I. 
What is Theosophy? 


HE wide-spread intellectual movement of the end of 
the nineteenth century, which first found a particu- 
larly favorable soil in the United States, may be 
termed a reaction against the religious orthodoxy 

which had stifled all intellectual life. Materialism should not 
be simply condemned and discarded, for materialism was 
the pioneer of intellectual freedom in Europe, and by means 
of magnificent discoveries—especially in the field of natural 
science—stimulated independent thought, and freed thou- 
sands from the yoke of gloomy ecclesiastical superstition. 
It is only natural that the representatives of materialism, 
elated by their success in having achieved intellectual liberty, 
should have run to extremes. Legitimate skepticism, with 
regard to the infallibility of church doctrines, entailed the 
transformation of superstition into atheism; and from the 
exaltation of matter to the negation of spirit it is only a step, 
though a dangerous one; for this step burst the dam which 
could no longer stem the destructive tide of nihilism, pessim- 
ism and anarchy. A doctrine that recognizes only force and 
matter—blind natural powers which are supposed to call into 
being all manifestations of life—is not able to edify or 
ennoble mankind; and since the origin of being can never be 
found in matter alone, such a doctrine must ever remain 
unsatisfactory, and finally suffer the fate of matter. Its 
disintegration has undoubtedly set in, as is admitted by ma- 
terialists themselves; for when such a man as Professor 
Huxley said that besides force and matter he had discovered 





*Translated by S. P. Lockwood. 
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consciousness in active nature, we have, to be sure, a proof 
of the great scientist’s love of truth; and the statement fur- 
nishes evidence of the limitations of materialism. 


Consciousness in nature is the core of all doctrines; it 
is the logos of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics and the Neo-Pla- 
tonists; it is the God-idea underlying all phenomena; it is the 
connecting link between spirit and matter. 


Theosophy is that ancient doctrine which calls attention 
to the fact that a divine idea underlies all being. It is the 
highest appreciation of divinity possible to the human mind. 
Materialism has as the object of its research mere matter, 
that is, the transitory and ever changing side of nature; 
theosophy considers the imperishable, the eternal in nature. 


The difference between materialism and Theosophy is 
this: materialism considers mind a result of matter; theoso- 
phy maintains that matter is incapable of creating a regu- 
lated organism without the aid of regulating intelligence; 
that mind is the creative force, and that matter is merely a 
rapidly passing form, temporarily condensed spirit. 

The doctrine of Theosophy can be traced back to the 
remotest periods. We find it (often buried, to be sure, be- 
neath a heap of unessentials) in the religions of the East 
Indians, the Babylonians, the Chinese, the Egyptians, the 
Chaldeans, the Persians.* 


The philosophies of Thales, Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Soc- 
rates, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, the Neo-Platonists, the 
German mysticists coincide in many particulars with the 
teachings of theosophy. The aim is to prove that besides 
matter something else exists—something invisible, spiritual, 
divine, which is the real cause of-all being. Now if East- 
Indian philosophy, after thousands of years of research, has 
penetrated farthest in this direction, let us follow Schopen- 
hauer’s advice, and become acquainted with it. In fact, the 
present Theosophical Movement proceeds from those mas- 
ters of wisdom who have at all times endeavored to illumi- 
nate the intellectual darkness of superstition and atheism by 
the rays of truth. At the end of each century these masters 





*See Max Miller: “Theosophy or Psychological Religion.” 
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make an effort to diffuse a portion of their wisdom among 
men. At their instigation the Theosophical Society was 
founded for this purpose in New York in 1875. The fact 
that the teachings, in spite of the mighty flood of material- 
ism, have so far been victorious and found enthusiastic sup- 
porters in all parts of the world, proves that humanity has 
taken a great step in advance intellectually, and more than 
ever before is inclined to investigate these doctrines im- 
partially, and to accept what has been recognized as right 
and true. This is exactly what the masters desire; for they 
know very well how useless is imposed faith, and how indis- 
pensable is free research for the genuine appreciation of 
truth. Says Buddha: “Believe nothing that you cannot 
understand, and reject nothing that you have not thoroughly 
investigated.” This is the point of view we should take 
when examining the theosophical teachings; and if we do, 
we shall undoubtedly sooner or later arrive at a conviction 
of their truth. 


Theosophy finds in the universe with its ever changing 
forms and figures, proof for the existence of a creative 
power: but does not make so bold as to personify that power. 
All things are an emanation of that divine power, a kind of 
materialized raiment of it. The divine power is eternal, but 
the forms in which it is clothed are subject to constant 
change; therefore divinity cannot be found in these ever 
changing raiments, but only in that which is immutable; our 
inner self. This inner self tells us distinctly that in spite of 
all transformations that occur in us and about us, our Ego 
always remains the same, ego, thereby furnishing proof 
that something unchangeable, and therefore divine, exists in 
us. Thus we have discovered the core, not only of our being, 
but of every religion and philosophy; the identity between 
the soul of man and Divinity. This must be the starting- 
point of our researches concerning the spiritual principle in 
objects; and it has at all times been considered possible that 
the soul which is capable of detaching itself from the world 
of forms, and rising. into that of spirit, should be enabled 
to attain that higher intuition, which makes it possible to 
comprehend things of the inner or unseen world. 
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Plotinus, the head of the Neo-Platonist school (205-270 
A. D.), writes to Flaccus: 

“It would be monstrous to believe for a moment that 
the mind was unable to perceive ideal truth exactly as it 1s, 
and that we had no certainty and real knowledge concerning 
the world of intelligence. It follows, therefore, that this 
region of truth is not to be investigated as a thing outward to 
us, and so imperfectly known. It is within us. Here the 
objects we contemplate and that which contemplates are 
identical—both are thought. The subject cannot surely 
know an object different from itself. Knowledge has three 
degrees, opinion, science, illumination. The means or instru- 
ment of the first is sense; of the second, reason or dialectics; 
of the third, intuition. To the last I subordinate reason. It 
is absolute knowledge founded on the identity of the mind 
knowing, with the object known. There is a raying out of 
all orders of existence, an eternal emanation from the inef- 
fable One. There is again a returning impulse, drawing all 
upwards and inwards toward the center from whence all 
came. 


“You ask how you can know the Infinite? I answer: 
not by reason. It is the office of reason to distinguish and 
define. The Infinite, therefore, cannot be ranked among its 
objects. You can only apprehend the Infinite by a faculty 
superior to reason, by entering into a state in which you are 
your finite self no longer, in which the Divine Essence is com- 
municated to you. This is ecstasy. It is the liberation of 
your mind from its finite anxieties. Like only can apprehend 
like. When you thus cease to be finite you become one with 
the Infinite. In the reduction of your soul to its simplest, its 
Divine Essence, you realize this Union, nay this Identity.” 
(Max Miller, Theosophy or Psychological Religion 431.) 
“None but an absolutely pure soul,” says Porphyrius, “is 
capable of complete coalition with the universal soul. By 
turning our thoughts inwards, by perfect chastity and 
purity, we can approach this coalition and acquire marvelous 
wisdom and knowledge.” 

A Modern East-Indian philosopher, Svami D. Sarasvati, 
agrees with this view when he says: “By recognizing the 
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universal soul, the human soul (located in the body) may 
perform so-called miracles, and become familiar with the 
properties of all things in the universe. A person of this 
kind can acquire the faculty of seeing and hearing at the 
greatest distances.” 


The naturalist, A. R. Wallace, says that “it is only the 
soul which feels, observes, thinks, acquires knowledge, com- 
pares, and ever seeks the ideal. There are persons who are 
capable of making observations with the soul, that is, with- 
out the aid of the senses, and who can for a time partially 
or completely leave the body, and return to it.” 


These quotations show that at different times and in 
different places certain psychical manifestations have been 
observed, which coincide with the teachings of Theosophy, 
namely, that forces of a marvelous nature lie dormant in us, 
that whenever they so appear they are liable to produce 
atheism or superstition—at least among the uninitiated. 
The development of these forces proceeds with the same 
inevitableness as does the growth of plants. The method 
of stimulating this growth is to direct our attention less 
to the sensuous and more to the inner life, to become ac- 
quainted with the divine element within ourselves and there- 
by discover the point of contact between our own and the 
universal soul. This is called Divine Wisdom. 

Now if Theosophy seeks above all things the right 
understanding of Divinity—it must recognize and encourage 
the study of every branch of human knowledge; for it 
teaches that Divinity is to be found in all things, since all 
things have their origin in Divinity. But it warns us at 
the same time that all human knowledge should have as its 
ultimate aim the discovery of truth and the apotheosis of 
man. Where this is not the case, knowledge goes astray 
and impedes our development. To be sure, errors, too, lead 
eventually to knowledge; but only by a circuitous and pain- 
ful road. Misery and suffering, sorrow and distress are 
indeed guide-posts to perfection; but they are not abso- 
lutely necessary for all men and can be avoided if one 
profits by the experience of more highly developed beings. 
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The wise man will not hesitate to do this; he will willingly 
suffer himself to be taught, so that he may avoid the errors 
of ignorance; while the foolish man, the man governed by 
uncontrolled passions, will ever be cast back upon misfor- 
tune, until he too learns that such ways cannot be the 
right way. 

When we observe how gradually, hardly noticeably, 
nature works out her designs, it is plain and in accordance 
with nature that we cannot become perfect in one life; 
therefore Theosophy teaches anew the ancient doctrine of 
reincarnation, and maintains that the immortal Ego, the 
properly divine and therefore eternal element in man, is not 
enclosed once only in the body, but must return countless 
times, in order to gather experiences through the human 
body. Not until this has been achieved so completely that 
the soul has no more longing whatever for the life on earth, 
can it continue its work of self-perfection in other spheres 
or on other planets. 

Closely allied to the doctrine of reincarnation is that 
of Karma, that is, the law of nature according to which 
every cause produces an effect. Not only every act, but 
every thought has its result, which in many cases reaches 
far beyond this life into the next, connected by invisible 
threads with the imperishable Ego, and reacting upon it, so 
soon as favorable conditions are present. By means of 
this law (which corresponds to that of the conservation of 
energy) we build up our future by engendering causes daily 
and hourly through thoughts, words and acts which deter- 
mine the weal or woe of our next life. Our happiness and 
misfortune are not showered upon us arbitrarily by a per- 
sonal God, but are due to an immutable law of nature, whose 
workings correspond exactly to the given causes. And let 
it be added in passing that the theosophical doctrines are not 
by any means arbitrary statements, but experiences founded 
upon physical and psychical experiments; and that the great 
masters, working in seclusion, who impart these doctrines 
to us, desire anything but a dogmatic faith founded upon 
authority, encouraging, rather, all doubters to make inves- 
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tigation themselves, and to put the teachings to the test. 
True knowledge can be gained only by original thought, for 
we have seen sufficiently in the dark ages past whither blind 
and thoughtless faith leads. We were slaves of the church 
long enough; but just as little do we desire to be slaves 
of science. Free thought is the watchword, and a religion 
or philosophy which prohibits this cannot possibly be the 
right one. 

Theosophy is not a religion in the usual sense of the word; 
it is a religious philosophy. It calls for no churches which 
should exclude those of another faith, for according to its 
doctrines, all men are unconditionally brothers, children 
of the same mother, nature; and it teaches that only by 
recognizing this close relationship, this mysterious link that 
binds us all together, can we attain an harmonious existence, 
a life that is not a continual struggle and battle. Theosophy 
maintains that it is ignorance of the laws of nature to believe 
that one man can be happy at another’s cost; and it teaches 
that we are all so absolutely and inseparably interrelated 
that the misfortune and distress even of a single person 
must influence us all, and that the only way of alleviating 
human misery is to recognize all humanity as a fraternity, 
and to treat it accordingly. This is the sole obligation that 
the Theosophical Society imposes on its members; in all 
other respects each is free to believe what he chooses. 


The assumption that Theosophy opposes any religion 
whatever is totally unwarranted. On the contrary, it says 
that every religion must possess a part of eternal truths, 
otherwise none could last any time at all; and it demonstrates 
through conscientious investigation, that the holy books 
of all the great religions coincide in the main with the theo- 
sophical doctrines. But it realizes full well that the egotism 
of man was at all times greater than his love of truth, and 
that there has always been a class of men who, instead of 
using their knowledge for the benefit of humanity, employed 
it for their own glory, in order to gain power over their less 
gifted brothers. Against this class of men Theosophy takes 
its stand with inexorable severity, and does not hesitate 
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to charge them with a large share of guilt in bringing about 
the unspeakable misery of the so-called dark ages. As the 
sun shines on good and bad alike, so Theosophy embraces 
all men with equal love; but it will suffer no spiritual dark- 
ness, and will always battle against those who, through 
ignorance or egotism, would delay the dawn of truth. “Free 
Thought” is its watchword and by this will it be victorious. 


The doctrine of evolution is theosophical throughout, 
even though in many cases the explanation which Theoso- 
phy gives of the manner in which the development takes 
place differs from the statements of our modern natural 
science. Thus, for instance, Theosophy maintains, in con- 
trast to modern science, that form is the outer visible ex- 
pression of an inner, psychic activity, and not of a blind 
force which takes the path of least resistance. Furthermore, 
Theosophy does not, to be sure, dispute the fact that ages 
ago the immortal part of man was enclosed in the bodies 
of animals, and even in plants and minerals, but neverthe- 
less it discards the Darwinian theory of descent. In a later 
chapter this subject will be treated more in detail. 


Of great importance is the theosophical statement to the 
effect that every person, though closely related to every 
other living being, forms a world by himself, in which he lives 
and acts, suffers and enjoys. This world may be good or 
bad, beautiful or ugly, joyful or sorrowful, depending not 
upon the outer world, but entirely upon the thoughts of the 
individual. Our world of thought is the real world in which 
we live; it alone determines our happiness or unhappiness, 
for although we are subject to external impressions, yet 
everything depends upon how we receive these, and how we 
think of them. It is the same thing here as in the case 
of the seed, which falls sometimes on fertile soil and some- 
times on barren rock. Our world of thought can receive 
all impressions, but then again it may not, according to the 
will of the individual. All depends upon how this thought- 
producing impression is realized. Whether it be good or 
bad, it will grow and gain in importance according to the 
length of time and the frequency with which our thoughts 
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dwell upon it; it may even take such complete possession of 
our being as to subjugate our reason and our will-power, 
and to make absolute slaves of us. This is what we call 
passion; and that which produces misery and happiness both 
are at bottom only thought. Take the case of a painter, a 
sculptor, a poet, or a musician; how often their external 
circumstances are so pitiful that no one could wish to change 
places with them; and yet they live in a wonderful world, 
in which they enjoy the most supreme happiness granted to 
mortals; but after all, only thoughts are the cause of their 
bliss! But of course such thoughts are of a nature quite 
different from those which have as their object only the most 
material enjoyments. The reason why those fortunate men 
whom we call men of genuis are so vastly envied, is that we 
feel instinctively the existence for them of a satisfaction far 
above that after which our senses hanker—a satisfaction 
less transitory, since it springs from the Soul, from the 
Eternal divine primordial Being. But each one of us can, 
without being a genius, enjoy this blessed sensation, which 
leaves no bitter and regretful after-taste. We need but to 
learn how to control our thoughts. If we receive an unpleas- 
ant but unavoidable impression we should try to shake it off 
without dwelling on it longer than is necessary to absorb the 
experience we are to gain. If, on the other hand, a good 
thought comes to us, we should linger over it, spin it out, 
and cause it to find the fertile soil, so to speak, where it may 
erow to bear fruit. 


Every thought repeats itself mechanically unless the 
will-power be opposed to this tendency, and with every 
repetition the thought becomes stronger and the opposing 
will-power weaker; that is why it is so necessary to stifle 
ignoble thoughts in the germ. Why is indolence the be- 
ginning of all vice? Because it allows the individual to let 
his thoughts wander about unchecked, and finally cling to 
the things that supply the demands of his sensuality. So 
long as a man has not sufficient strength of will to control 
his thoughts, diligence is the only means of moral improve- 
ment, since thereby little time is left him to brood over 
pernicious thoughts. Industrious men and nations will al- 
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ways be intellectually and morally the more important ones. 
By developing and cherishing a good or bad thought, man not 
only moulds his own life in accordance with it, but he 
transfers that thought to his surroundings, influencing them 
in proportion to the strength of his thought. 


The possibility of thought transference has been scien- 
tifically proved by many experiments, especially those of the 
Society for Psychical Research in London; and the extraor- 
dinarily far-reaching importance of this possibility must be- 
come apparent after slight consideration. Every person is 
a center of force, discharging thoughts in all directions, 
which only need the suitable soil for the production of good 
or bad fruit. This refers to individuals, to families, to 
nations, to all humanity, and proof sufficient is to be found 
in the world’s history. (For example, the crusades, the 
burning of witches, religious fanaticism of every kind.) 


Enemies of Theosophy are fond of asserting that theos- 
ophy is opposed to marriage. This is entirely wrong, for it 
is fully aware of the pernicious results of enforced celibacy. 
Examples are to be found in plenty in catholicism, as also in 
the case of certain ascetics who renounce marriage princi- 
pally from egotistical reasons. In an essay by H. P. Blavat- 
sky (Volume I, of Lucifer”) we read that the leading the- 
osophists not only condemn enforced celibacy as immoral, 
but consider marriage indispensible for the common weal. 
In fact there should hardly be a means more effective of 
wakening the sense of duty often lying dormant within, than 
to be a husband and a father, a wife and a mother, and thus 
to assume the responsibility of a family. Not only the duties 
of wedlock tend to ennoble man, but also its joys and its 
sorrows. Just as a proper marriage state regulates all the 
conditions of the family, and incidentally adds much to 
the intellectual development of its members, so it furthers 
a well-ordered government, and is perhaps the most im- 
portant means of civilization that we possess. Theosophy 
would not deserve the name of a common-sense philosophy 
should it fail to admit these simple facts. It not only fully 
admits them, but even maintains that at a certain stage of 
a person’s development, matrimony is a necessity. 
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On the other hand, Theosophy is not so short-sighted 
as to declare that all men should marry. We see thousands 
of different stages of development in the mineral, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms—why should the case of man be dif- 
ferent? “One man’s meat is another man’s poison,” it is 
said, and therefore in this case no criterion can be estab- 
lished. There are certainly people who have no desire to 
assume matrimonial responsibilities, having already collected 
in a previous life all the experience bearing on the subject. 
Perhaps their inclinations are directed in other channels— 
science, art, or the development of occult powers; and since 
they realize instinctively that for their purposes a secluded 
life is requisite, why should they not be allowed to lead 
such a life? To live in wedlock when one has no desire to 
do so would be just as violent a contradiction of nature as to 
live in imposed celibacy. 


Let us ever remember Shakespeare’s advice: 
“This above all: To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


May it be granted to every man to act in this as in all 
things, true to his own self; and in doing so, may he not 
forget that in either case he meets with duties that must 
be absolved! 


We are in the true sense of the word those who not only 
determine our own fate, but influence that of all others as 
well; and we could transform this valley of grief into a 
veritable paradise, were we to endeavor with all our will- 
power and self-control to become centers of force which 
should send forth only good thoughts. Thus we would grad- 
ually develop the same thoughts in our surroundings, in our 
nation, in all humanity, and finally call forth the dawn of 
that golden age of universal brotherhood, of which all great 
philosophers dream, which prophetic souls foresee, and which 
will some day burst upon us as surely and as gloriously as 
the rising sun. 

(To be contmued) 
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THE SECRET DOCTRINE OF THE TAROT. 
By Paul F. Case. 
CHAPTER IV. 


HE earliest sign for the letter Gimel was probably 

a conventionalized picture of a bow. As a bow is 

used for shooting arrows, the first idea it sug- 

gests is propulsive force. Furthermore, since we 

have learned that the letter Beth was originally in the form 

of an arrow-head, it becomes evident that Gimel, the bow, as 

the propulsive force behind the arrow, stands for something 

that incites the objective mind, represented by Beth, to ex- 
press itself in concentrated attention. 

Bows have no force of their own. Before they will 
drive arrows they must be bent. This bending is a gradual 
increase in tension, an accumulation of energy by degrees. 
The bow acts as a sort of storage-battery for the muscular 
force of the archer’s arms. At the instant of letting the 
arrow fly, this energy is suddenly released, in a sort of ex- 
plosion. We should remember also that bows were probably 
invented after arrows. Very likely some prehistoric hunter, 
observing the elasticity of branches, realized that he could 
use that force to send his darts farther and faster than he 
was able to throw them by hand. He must have had the 
darts first; or he would never have thought of the bow. 
Thus, in a sense, the bow is derived from the arrow; and this 
makes it an emblem of secondary existence; evolution, and 
the like. 

Again, the bow, like the crescent, cup, sistrum, wheat- 
ear, oval, is a feminine symbol. It stands for the Great 
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Mother, which the Hindus call Prakriti, the sakti, or power, 
of the Supreme Purusha. As the power by which all work 
is done, Prakriti is the propulsive force behind manifesta- 
tion. At the same time, she is secondary and subordinate, 
and is termed the “inferior nature.” In his translation of 
the Bhagavad-Gita, Chatterji says that Prakriti would not 
work if Purusha did not look on. One of the Upanishads 
declares: “The One Being did not enjoy happiness when 
alone. He was desirious of a second. He divided himself 
into two. Hence were husband and wife produced.” 

A similar thought is conveyed by the Mosaic account of 
creation. We read that Eve was fashioned from Adam’s 
rib. A rib is curved, like a bow. What is more, ribs protect 
the vital organs in the trunk, and we shall learn presently 
that the mode of personal consciousness which is the micro- 
cosmic manifestation of Prakriti is primarily concerned with 
preserving life and controlling the functions of the interior 
organs. 

The bow is also a symbol of Artemis, the twin-sister of 
Apollo. She was a moon-goddess, identified with Hekate, 
mistress of night, magic, mystery, and the underworld. The 
fact that all the secret powers of nature were supposed to 
be at her command establishes her correspondence to Pra- 
kriti. Moreover, Prakriti is said to be co-eternal with Pu- 
rusha, though subordinate to him, just as Artemis is the twin 
of Apollo. Much the same idea of co-eternality is implied 
by the Biblical statement that Eve, instead of being a sepa- 
rate creation, was formed from the body of Adam, so that 
she was really created at the same time as her husband, 
though she remained latent, or did not become a separate 
entity, until later. 

Of course neither Prakriti nor Artemis is directly re- 
lated to Gimel in Kabbalistic literature; but just as the 
English “bread,” the German “brot,” and the French “pain” 
all mean the same thing, so, it seems to me, do Eve, Prakriti, 
Artemis, Hekate, and other feminine deities, all personify 
a single principle. Nor should we lose sight of the fact that 
the Tarot is of comparatively recent invention, and bears 
internal evidence of having been designed by someone who 
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was not only a master of the Kabbalah, but was also familiar 
with classic mythology, and perhaps with Hindu thought. 

Getting back to Gimel, we find that its name means 
“camel.” Whoever knows what a camel is, associates it 
with travel. One camel suggests a whole caravan. Thus it 
implies, among other ideas, the following: combination, as- 
sociation, agreement; intercourse, communication; com- 
merce; reciprocal activity; polarity (as of the terminals of 
a caravan-route); pertodicity; contrast; alternation. From 
these suggestions the reader should endeavor to work out 
other implicits, with the aid of a dictionary or a thesaurus. 

Now, to convince ourselves that we have been on the 
right track in our interpretations of the hieroglyphic and 
letter-name, let us see what the Sepher Yetzirah has to say 
about the occult meaning of Gimel. 

First of all, it tells us that Gimel corresponds to the 
moon. This shows that it stands for all that the Greeks per- 
sonified by Artemis. The lunar crescent, moreover, is like a 
bow, so that it corresponds to the hieroglyphic. Again, the 
waxing moon is like a caravan coming into sight, the full 
moon is like its rest at a city, the waning moon suggests its 
eradual disappearance in the distance, and the dark of the 
moon corresponds to the time the camels are out of sight. 
The moon also suggests the same notions of periodicity, al- 
ternation, and the like, that are associated with the letter- 
name. 

In the next place, as the antithesis of Beth, which cor- 
responds to the direction above, Gimel is the sign of the 
direction below. ‘That which is below,” in Hindu philos- 
ophy is Prakriti, the inferior nature. Similarly, the Bible 
speaks of Eve as being subject to Adam, ard Greek my- 
thology connected Artemis with the underworld. Further- 
more, the personal expression of the inferior nature is a 
mode of consciousness for which “depths” is the most ap- 
propriate metaphor. 

Gimel is also the sign of the pair of opposites, peace and 
strife. This attribute is related to the hieroglyphic as well 
as to the letter-name. Relaxed and unstrung, the bow is an 
emblem of peace; tense and strung, it signifies war. Com- 
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merce, likewise, is usually the real cause of both war and 
peace. Again, though moonlight is peaceful, white, and vir- 
ginal, the superstitions of many countries attribute insanity 
and violence to it. 

The path assigned to Gimel is Uniting Intelligence. 
Thus we know that it is a mode of consciousness that joins 
ideas together. Its main characteristic is associative ac- 
tivity. 

Uniting Intelligence joins Kether, the Primal Will, to 
Tipherith, or Beauty. This calls our attention to the doc- 
trine that the constant aim of the Primal Will, as mani- 
fested in the activity of Prakriti, is toward the realization 
of symmetry, order, harmony, and perfection. Thus an an- 
cient clavicle of Solomon, translated by Eliphas Levi, says 
that the empire of the spirits of Tipherith is one of universal 
harmony, and declares that these spirits correspond to judg- 
ment. Students of Hinduism will recall the doctrine that 
Buddhi, the principle of judgment, is the highest manifesta- 
tion of Prakriti. 

Kether is the seat of Hidden Intelligence, and to T1- 
pherith is assigned Intelligence of the Mediating Influence. 
Uniting Intelligence, then, is rooted in the potential con- 
sciousness of the Primal Will, and finds expression in aware- 
ness, or knowledge of the power which, flowing into the uni- 
verse through creative activity, harmonizes and reconciles 
all oppositions, and makes for the realization of Beauty. 

Uniting Intelligence is also known as Inductive Intelli- 
gence of Unity. “Inductive,” as here used, does not refer 
to inductive reasoning, but has the older, more general sense 
of “leading inward.” Thus it denotes a mode of conscious- 
ness that leads us inward to the one which.is the Reality be- 
hind the many-ness of the external world. This one is the 
Mediating Influence. 

Uniting Influence is described as “the substance of 
glory, manifesting truth to every spirit.” “Glory” means 
the presence of the Divine Being, or Supreme Purusha. 
Uniting Intelligence, as the mental manifestation of Pra- 
kriti, is indeed the substance, or foundation, of the Divine 
Presence in our personal consciousness. And as the highest 
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mode of Prakriti is Buddhi, the principle of judgment, it is, 
of course, that which manifests truth to every personal 
spirit. 

The Tarot trump corresponding to Gimel bears the 
number Two. Of this number Eliphas Levi says: 

“The duad is the number of the Elohim, or forces which 
constitute the equilibrium of universal balance. It is also 
in a special manner the number of woman, wife of man and 
mother of society. The idea of the supreme unity reflects 
itself inthe duad. The figures of the duad are the Son, who 
is the splendor of the Father, and the Word, which is the 
form of thought; it is speech fecundated by Spirit, woman 
reflecting man, water mirroring the sky. It is also the mani- 
fested light. By mistaking this light for the unity itself, 
we come to the black duad—shadow, matter, unintelligence, 
hell itself. The good duad is harmonious and equilibrated; 
its highest expression is the incarnation, the unconfused 
combination of divinity and humanity, God revealed in man 
that man may rise to the divine life. The physical expres- 
sion of the duad is the firmament which separates the waters 
from the waters; it is the point of fixation which rules the 
movements of matter. It was represented at the gate of 
Solomon’s temple by the pillars Jakin and Bohas. 

“The duad is unity reproducing itself to create, and this 
is why the sacred allegories picture Eve issuing from the 
very breast of Adam. It is also the number of the Gnosis 
and the generative number of society and law. One is the 
cause, two the logos. Unity can only be manifested by 
means of the duad, for unity itself and the idea of unity al- 
ready make two. Divinity, which is one in its essence, has 
two essential conditions as the fundamental basis of its be- 
ing; these are necessity and liberty. Revelation is the duad 
—every logos is two-fold and supposes two. The ancients, 
in their symbols and magical operations, multiplied the signs 
of the duad, that its law, which is that of equilibrium, might 
not be forgotten. In their evocations they invariably con- 
structed two altars and immolated two victims, a white and 
a black one; the operator, holding the sword in one hand and 
the rod in the other, should have one foot shod and the other 
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bare. But the final hieratic secret of the duad cannot be 
made known; the reason, according to Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, being the stupidity of the vulgar, who would give all 
the immoral attributes of blind fatality to the sacred neces- 
sities of science.” 

Two is also the number of memory, since every recol- 
lection duplicates the original experience. Memory is what 
incites us to study our environment. Memory is the founda- 
tion of the sciences and arts, and of all philosophies and re- 
ligions. This is what the ancients meant by calling Mnemo- 
syne the mother of the Muses. 

Memory also makes possible all human intercourse, 
travel, commerce, and progress. Every desire, too, is the 
fruit of a remembered sensation. On this account memory 
is the cause of strife and the foundation of peace. 

It is evident, then, that the ideas implied by Gimel and 
those that are suggested by the number two have a close re- 
lationship in thought. Reflection will enable the 
reader to discover many other correspondences which I lack 
space to touch upon, for we must now turn our attention to 
the title of the trump that illustrates the secret meaning of 
this letter and number. 

Occasionally this is called “Pope Joan,” but the name 
has no warrants in occult tradition or in the symbolism of 
the picture. Translated literally, the French title, “La Pa- 
pesse,” is, of course, “The Female Pope’’; but the real mean- 
ing is more nearly represented in English by the appellation, 
“The High Priestess.” 

A priest is an “elder,” and so a priestess is a “feminine 
elder.” The High Priestess, therefore, is the “superior 
feminine elder.” Thus the title of this trump implies that it 
represents the primordial feminine principle—Prakriti, Eve, 
Artemis. | 

The High Priestesses of the ancient world were 
mediums. They uttered the sacred oracles, while in a trance, 
which was often induced by the magicians or priests. As 
the oracles were also consulted before declaring war or mak- 
ing peace, we see that there is a definite link between the 
title and one of the Kabbalistic attributions of Gimel. 
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Again, the Pythia was the mouth-piece of Apollo, and 
this shows us that the High Priestess stands for a state 
of consciousness that formulates the inherent intelligence 
of the Universal Radiance (Apollo) into definite revelations 
of truth or wisdom. And as man comes to know more and 
more of truth, he sees ever more clearly that all things are 
from one, which is the Mediating Influence pervading all 
creation. Thus the High Priestess, as the medium for com- 
municating Divine Wisdom to man, corresponds to the Kab- 
balistic path of Uniting Intelligence. 

The symbolism of this trump corresponds in every par- 
ticular to all the ideas we have thus far considered. The 
High Priestess is within a temple, seated on a cubic stone 
between the pillars of a door-way. The pillars are alike in 
form, but opposite in color. The white pillar bears the letter 
Yod, the black one the letter Beth. Her triple crown is sur- 
mounted by a crescent, and from it there depends a veil. Her 
draperies fall in flowing lines that suggest water, and their 
color is blue. On her breast is a solar cross. In her lap, half- 
concealed by her mantle, she holds an open book, in which 
she reads intently. Behind her, between the pillars, hangs 
a veil embroidered with pine-cones and roses, or palms and 
pomegranates, or with geometrical designs having similar 
significance. 

The first point to be noted is that she is the antithesis 
of the Magician, not only in sex, but in environment. He 
stands out-doors. She sits within a temple. He is absorbed 
in a problem of arrangement that is primarily concerned 
with the future. She is reading a record of the past. Thus 
she faces, mentally, in the direction opposite to that toward 
which he looks. He has foresight, and, in consequence, ini- 
tiative. She is influenced by memory, and follows precedent. 

She sits on a cubic stone, because the cube represents 
matter, and all that she signifies is a development of the po- 
tentialities of matter. She is Prakriti, the root of matter, of 
which Hindu sages say that it has no consciousness of its 
own, though it seems to have it, because matter has the 
property of reflecting consciousness. 

The pillars are Jakin and Bohas. Jakin, the white pillar, 
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means “I will establish,’ and represents manifestation, af- 
firmation, or actuality. It corresponds to the word Yes. 
Bohas, the black pillar, means “Strength,” and represents 
the unmanifest, negative, or potential. Its word is No. Being 
alike in form and opposite in color, the pillars also symbolize 
the two great laws governing the association of ideas— 
similarity and contrast. 
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Old Tarot. 


The triple crown shows that the High Priestess’ influ- 
ence pervades the three worlds below the archetypal—the 
spheres of creation, formation, and material forms. The 
crown is surmounted by a crescent to indicate her corre- 
spondence to Hekate and Artemis. She is the Reflector, the 


Sophia, the Mirror, described, in “The Perfect Way,” as 
follows: 
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“As Living Substance, God is One. As Life and Sub- 
stance, God is Twain. He is the Life, and She is the Sub- 
stance. And to speak to Her, is to speak of Woman in her 
supremest mode. She is not “Nature” ; Nature is the mani- 
festation of the qualities and properties with which, under 
suffusion of the Life and Spirits of God, Substance is en- 
dowed. She is not Matter; but is the potential essence of 
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New Tarot. 


Matter. She is not Space; but is the within of space, its 
fourth and original dimension, that from which all proceed, 
the containing element of Deity, and of which space is the 
manifestation. As original Substance, the substance of all 
other substances, She underlies that whereof all things are 
made; and, like life and mind, is interior, mystical, spiritual, 
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and discernible only when manifested in operation. In the 
Unmanifest, She is the Great Deep, or Ocean, of Infinitude, 
the Principium or Arche, the heavenly Sophia, or Wisdom, 
Who encircles and embraces all things ; of Whom are dimen- 
sion and form and appearance; whose veil is the astral fluid, 
and Who is, Herself, the substance of all souls.” (Perfect 
Way. Lect. IT:34.) 


As we have said, her draperies suggest water, and their 
color is that of the ocean under a clear sky. It is a reflected 
hue. This idea of reflection is also conveyed by the symbol 
of the solar cross—the image of the Spiritual Sun on the 
breast of the Great Deep. Blue is also the canonical color 
of the Virgin Mary’s robe, and it was likewise the color of 
the robe of Isis. 


The High Priestess’ book is the Akashic Record, the 
Book of Consciences, or the Memory of Nature. It contains 
all the wisdom of the past, and all that has ever happened 
is recorded in its pages. We can read this book, after gain- 
ing the right to do so by observing certain rules for train- 
ing, and by this means we may recover deposits of knowl- 
edge that have long been lost to the external world. 


The veil between the pillars is Maya, the tapestry of 
sense-illusion. And because all that we experience through 
the senses combines opposite polarities—as acid and base 
in the inorganic world, or male and female among organ- 
isms—the veil is embroidered with a design combining 
palms, pine-cones, or other male symbols, with pomegra- 
nates, roses, or other female emblems. It is the veil of the 
sanctuary, and we must pass beyond it to discover the One 
Reality. The High Priestess weaves it, for our whole 
awareness of the external world as a coherent whole is a de- 
velopment of memory and the association of ideas. 


The temple in which she sits is what Echartshausen, in 
his “Cloud upon the Sanctuary,” calls “the Interior 
Church.” He says: “In our sanctuary all the hidden my- 
steries are preserved intact; they have never been profaned 
by the uninitiated or soiled by the impure. This sanctuary 
is invisible, as is a force which is known only through its 
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action.” Note the implicit of virginity suggested by these 
words of the German adept. 

The same thought—that the primordial feminine prin- 
ciple is forever pure and undefiled — is emphasized in the 
Greek notions of Artemis, and in the Latin doctrine of the 
Virgin Mary. The secret meaning to be taken from these 
doctrines is, I think, that the primordial root of matter, 
Prakriti, being infinite, must always be an _ exhaustless 
source from which pure substance and energy may be drawn. 
I find difficulty in putting this idea into words, but my 
readers, perhaps, will be able to get the meaning if they will 
think of Prakriti as a limitless ocean of substance, compared 
to which all existing creation is like an atom within a drop 
of water. Whatever impurity may be supposed to exist 1s 
within this atom, but the ocean itself is pure, and absolutely 
inexhaustible. The fault of this analogy, of course, is that 
the impurity within the atom would defile the ocean, though 
ever so little. But we shall find, in later chapters, that the 
philosophy presented in the Tarot denies the reality of the 
seeming evils that appear to defile the Great Mother, so that 
the final answer of the doctrines to those who doubt the 
“immaculateness of the Blessed Virgin” (to use theological 
language) is the declaration of Paul, “To the pure all things 
are pure.” This, of course, is a corollary of the beatitude 
that says the pure in heart shall see God. For Prakriti, the 
root of the matter that enters into the composition of all 
things, is ever the mirror of the divine Self to all those who 
have eyes to see. 

The High Priestess, then, is the antithesis, and at the 
same time, the counterpart of the Magician. He is Purusha, 
the Universal Objective Mind. She is Prakriti, the Univer- 
sal Subjective Mind, reflecting Purusha to himself. 

Personal subjective minds, though seeming to be dis- 
tinct expressions of the Universal Subjective Mind, are not 
really separate. The facts of clairvoyance, clairaudiance, 
and telepathy demonstrate that each personal subjective 
mind is, as it were, a bay in the great ocean of Prakriti. It 
is no more true that my subjective mind is a separate entity 
than it is true that the sun rises and sets, that the moon 
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changes from a crescent to a disc and back to a crescent, 
that the train I am on stands still while the telegraph poles 
rush past. The subjective phenomena that occur within 
the field of my personality are the workings of a universal 
principle. This is the ancient doctrine, though some of the 
terms are in the dialect of latter-day science. And the one : 
thing the ancient wisdom seeks ever to impress on its 
students is the illusory character of the impressions that 
make it appear that one person is separate, in reality, from 
another. The highest wisdom is this: “I and my Father 
(the Source of All) are One,” with its corollary, “Of myself 
(personally) I can do nothing.” Happy is he who knows 
and understands this doctrine! 


The subjective mind, as the seat of the various psychic 
powers, corresponds to Artemis, the goddess of mystery and 
magic. Controlling every function of every organ in the 
body, and being constantly concerned with the preservation 
and protection of life, it is rightly symbolized by the rib 
from which the Lord formed Eve. 


All its peculiarities are symbolized by the picture of 
the High Priestess. Without exception, its operations are 
manifestations of memory. For example, it is the seat of in- 
stinct, and psychologists tell us that our instincts are in- 
herited memories. It is the seat of the emotions, passions, 
and desires—all springing from memories of sense-experi- 
ence. Its reasoning is always deductive, and deduction in- 
variably harks back to a remembered premise. When we 
Say it is constantly amenable to suggestion we mean that it 
will remember and act upon any statement that is properly 
impressed upon it. 


Even its intuitive and prophetic powers are based on 
memory. Nobody ever has an intuition or a revelation until 
after he has collected facts by patient observation, and tried, 
by inductive reasoning, to find out what they mean. The 
mathematician solving his problem in a dream, the physicist 
to whom the long-sought law comes, like a flash of light, 
while he is out walking, or the religious genius, who, like 
Moses on Horeb, or Paul on the road to Damascus, catches 
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a glimpse of the Dazzling Light—all these owe their illumi- 
nation to previous study that sometimes covers half a life- 
time. 

Yoga is an elaborate system for training the subjective 
mind—or, as Eckhartshausen would say, for “opening the 
inner sensorium.” It begins with moral practices, which 
purify the inner consciousness, and impress upon it the sug- 
gestion that it is free from illusions and false desires. Then 
come various physical practices, the primary object of which 
is to inhibit muscular activity, and make the body perfectly 
still, in which condition, as every hypnotist knows, the sub- 
jective mind is especially sensitive to impression. When 
the moral and physical training has gone far enough the as- 
pirant begins to practice Pratyahara, or introspection, which 
is really a prolonged, attentive study of what is going on in 
the inner consciousness. Increased in its intentness, Praty- 
ahara becomes Dharana, or concentration, in which a single 
impression is held upon the subjective mirror. Dharana pro- 
longed is Dhyana, or meditation, and this merges into 
Samadhi, or illumination. Samadhi comes when the mirror 
of the subjective mind, cleansed and polished by the earlier 
practices, and turned steadily, by concentration and medi- 
tation, toward Purusha, reflects the full glory of the real 
Self into the field of personal consciousness, and floods the 
Temple with light. 

Yogis develop extraordinary powers because they get 
control of Prakriti when they learn to master their bodies 
and minds. But the most valuable thing they attain is the 
consciousness that Kabbalists call “Intelligence of the Medi- 
ating Influence.” This direct awareness of the Divine Pres- 
ence is the highest goal of human endeavor, and toward it 
all men are pressing, in intention, if not always in fact. 

It comes to us in just one way—through the working of 
subjective mind. Therefore is the Redeemer, in every sacred 
story born of a Virgin. For this awareness of the Divine 
Presence is the true Christ and Savior—the Mediating In- 
fluence between God and man. 


(To be continued) 
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CHIPS FROM BED-ROCK 
By J. M. Bicknell 
PHENOMENA 


Path of Life in the Phenomenal World 


T birth man enters this world. On arriving at the 
self-conscious stage, he finds himself stranded in 
the midst of a dense forest of bewildering phenom- 
ena. Through the ever-changing openings in the 

foliage fall intermittent gleams of light, appearing and dis- 
appearing, here and there, corresponding to changes in posi- 
tion of himself or of the things about him. The vegetable 
world steps forth from the invisible, flourishes awhile before 
his eyes, then melts away into the invisible again. A myr- 
iad of animal forms confront him at every turn. The blend- 
ing of details builds up continental contours of inexpressible 
magnificence and grandeur. Round the continental margins 
appear vast oceans, big with the rhythmical utterance of 
eternity. Over all cluster fathomless depths of star-strewn 
spaces. As he wanders through this interminable jungle, 
he meets with fellow-beings, each, like him, peeping out 
from his prison-house at the great enigma. 


When man begins truly to think, his first thought is 
that he must take himself in hand and endeavor to find him- 
self, where he is and what he is, and what is the meaning of 
all this phenomenal world with which he is surrounded. The 
first important lesson is that this world is not external, but 
that, as he perceives it and as it is to him, this world is 
within his very self, is struck out from the sounding-board 
of his own soul. Whatever the external activities that cause 
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these phenomena, he now knows that his phenomenal world 
depends on the receptivity and tone of his conscious self. 
He observes that he may devote his life entirely to physical 
gratification, or he may become a member of some society 
for worldly service to his fellow-men, becoming what the 
world calls a good man, and, while content to lose his present 
personality, lay up favorable tendencies for a future life; 
or he may resolve to retain his present personality and to 
accomplish for himself as much as is possible in the line of 
spiritual evolution. It is for those who are actuated by the 
last mentioned motive that what follows is especially in- 
tended. 


When a man has resolved to achieve the highest and 
the best that is possible for him as a man, he begins to 
formulate rules and a method of life, as follows. 


Chief purpose in life. From the extracted essence of 
all observations such a man will construct for himself one 
paramount purpose, to which purpose all things else will be 
subsidiary. Ahead is a clearly conceived goal, and right 
through the phenomena of this world must be cut a well- 
defined path leading to that goal. There is to be nothing 
muddy or confused about this matter. It is fundamental. 
There must be motive power; but motive power depends on 
strength of desire ,and strength of desire depends on clear- 
ness of conception. Most persons have no chief purpose in 
life. They have only a sort of general purpose which looks 
to the securing of as much material gratification as possible. 
But the man who aims high will have singleness of purpose, 
and of that purpose he will make a hobby. What is man 
without a hobby? A mere dead custom. The world, in its 
mental lethargy and prim formality, is inclined to jeer at 
hobbies. But there cannot be perfect concentration on a 
subject without ignoring all other subjects. When a man 
decides to retain his present personality, and to build for 
himself bodies in which to function on other planes, all by- 
paths will be abandoned except in so far as they assist in 
the main purpose. 

Avoidance of personal criticism and discussion. The 
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student of higher development will avoid all personal crit- 
icism and all oral discussion of his own methods. There 
is a wide-spread opinion that nothing so promotes the dif- 
fusion of knowledge as free personal discussion. This may 
be true as toa certain form of phenomenal information. But 
as regards intellectual convictions and ideals such discus- 
sion is not only useless; it is detrimental. It is to enter the 
lists against ignorance, hostile views, self-conceit, hypocrisy, 
and mischievous gossip. Once let one expose his naked soul 
to the carping public, he will find himself enveloped in a fog 
of duplicity, adverse suggestions, blundering and sometimes 
wilfully unjust interpretations of his own views and meth- 
ods. He will subject himself to impertinent questions by 
those who are incapable of understanding him and to all 
sorts of worthless enlightenment from shallow educators. 
He will be insulted by superficial and malicious lampooners 
and plagued by purposeless daw-pluckers. 


When one has dedicated himself to the path of highest 
achievement, he need not expect help from the world, except 
as he is able to extract that help by methods of which the 
world is wholly unconscious. Neither can he help another 
person until that person has reached the point of develop- 
ment at which he becomes a voluntary seeker after higher 
knowledge. To talk with the average man of the world 
about super-physical and cosmic things, is like conversing 
with a primary pupil on the technical laws of astronomy. 


It is proper to discuss principles to a certain extent and 
in a general way, when intended only for those who are 
interested in such discussion and are capable of entering 
into and grasping the subjects discussed. Even this will 
breed an abundant crop of opposition by those who, though 
not addressed, assume a part in the discussion. But there 
is no good reason for personal wrangling. It results in no 
good to either party. It wastes time, arouses the passions, 
gives rise to hasty and immature expressions that result 
in unsatisfactory reflections, disorganizes the body and mind 
rendering them unfit for clear mental work. 
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It has been said that a skilful general never divulges 
his plans ahead of their execution. So one’s innermost 
thoughts, plans, methods, soul-experiences, and the sup- 
posed steps of progress in the soul’s development, must be 
held in the breast of each individual as an inviolable secret. 
To expose these things is to have them come back soiled and 
bespattered with misleading stains and hurtful suggestions 
of the physical plane. Furthermore, by such exposure there 
is danger of misleading others. They will not understand. 
By adopting misunderstood methods such persons may be 
led into perilous paths. The learner should realize that he 
probably does not know enough yet to pose as an instructor 
of the world. 


The pursuit of higher knowledge and development leads 
to views of the operations, relations, and characteristics of 
the physical world which, to the common man, seem inco- 
herent, absurd, and destructive to all that he holds most 
dear. It can be readily seen that to divulge such views to 
the public, in the way of general discussion, would only re- 
sult in misunderstanding and useless opposition. One in 
such pursuit must hold himself totally impervious to what 
any institution or individual says or thinks of him or his 
methods. He must remain wholly unattached to physical 
attractions or repulsions. This does not mean that he is to 
become hard and crusty and less sensitive to the things of 
the world. He will have a keener zest for the good things 
of physical life when his attention is called to them, and he 
will be even more sensitive to both pleasure and pain when 
he is required to subject himself to their influence. But he 
must at all times hold himself ready and able to exclude from 
his mind all consciousness of either pleasure or pain. Asa 
man enjoys the warmth and brightness of a camp-fire which 
he soon afterward freely abandons as he proceeds on his 
journey, so he must be ever ready, as he proceeds along his 
chosen path to a higher life, to ignore, when necessary, the 
pleasures, pains, and censures of the world. He will be kind 
to his fellows, and he will appreciate and make proper use 
of all material manifestations. He may be distinguished 
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from other men only by the simplicity of his desires and by 
his curtailment of many enjoyments that the world holds 
in high estimation. He will not be popular. He will not 
play a prominent part in the affairs of the world. His sim- 
plicity of tastes and his silence as to the chief reasons for 
his manner of loving will give rise to much animadversion 
and social ostracism. This, however, will occasion few re- 
grets on his part when he reflects on the object which he 
has in view. He is building for himself a higher body. To 
speak figuratively, one may get a conception of this process 
by reflecting that only the most perfect mental concentra- 
tion can so mass and hold together the finer materia! of 
higher planes, until such mass of finer material can become 
so accustomed to functioning as a unit that it can be utilized 
by the ego as a habit-body of thought. This perfect con- 
centration can be secured only by treating all things else 
as subsidiary. 


After one has made some progress, he may experience 
a spasm of exhilaration, and in his enthusiasm he may con- 
clude that he can greatly help the world along the path of 
attainment. Let him beware of such an attempt. Until he 
knows more he is likely to scatter broadcast more of error 
than of truth. The world is now especially plagued with 
self-appointed guides who assume to dictate to every other 
soul the ways of eternal life, when in fact they know not 
the wav for themselves. The Creator of the universe has 
established laws of evolution by which each man’s destiny 
is guided until he is able to take a voluntary part in the 
work. After that point is reached a man may receive help, 
but then only from those who know how to help. 


Many persons are nominally opposed to secrets. Yet 
they have many secrets. Their intentions as proclaimed to 
the public are often very different from their real intentions. 
Some religious societies anathematize all secret societies. 
This is due to ignorance or, as is often the case, to reasons 
of self-interest. The greatest occult organization is the 
Universe, and God is the Worshipful Master. Any man’s 
grade in this organization does, in fact, depend whether or 
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not he is worthy and well qualified. Many of the most val- 
ued things and relations of life are held as secrets. It is 
always unsafe to impart knowledge to one before he is capa- 
ble of rightly using that knowledge. Such knowledge is 
likely to be used as a means of self-injury, or of injury to 
others, or of the unjust domination of one’s fellow men. All 
things germinate in darkness. Darkness and secrecy is the 
necessary creative condition. Silence as to the soul’s inner- 
most conditions and tendencies is an absolute requirement. 
And this is so, not to spite any one, or to be in possession of 
something that others do not have, but simply because it is 
in obedience to a natural law that must be obeyed if one is. 
to obtain the desired result. 


“Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast 
ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample them under 
their feet and turn again and rend you.” 


A man must be honest with himself, and in earnest. One 
who is guilty of duplicity with himself will make little prog- 
ress toward higher knowledge. He may be called shrewd. 
He may acquire much knowledge of the ways of men, may 
become cunning, and noted in politics, religion, or business. 
But he will make little headway in acquisitions that are per- 
manent or that lead to a consciousness of reality. The man 
who thinks one thing and proclaims another, splits and 
weakens his power of concentration. He is a house divided 
against itself. One who is seeking the highest attainment 
will not declare allegiance to a political party in which he 
does not believe, only because that party is dominant where 
he lives. He will not be found, just prior to an election in 
which he is a candidate, suddenly attending Sunday school 
and lecturing in church, all of which, if elected, he imme- 
diately abandons, and is found ignoring his official oath in 
cases where it will further his own personal interest. He 
will not openly support a proposition whereby his nation is 
to declare war against another nation, for the pretended 
purpose of spreading religion or upholding the principles of 
civilization, when, in fact, the purpose is to get possession 
of the other nation’s territory or to control its business re- 
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sources. One who is seeking after higher knowledge cannot 
disseminate information that he knows to be false, for the 
purpose of promoting some special interest at the expense 
of the general public. One who does such things at once 
proclaims himself to be living on a low plane of life. To 
hght against one’s own desires and appetites and to disown 
them is of little avail. The outward act signifies but little. 
The better plan is to recognize one’s own appetites and de- 
sires and to flatly claim them as one’s own. This claim should 
be to one’s self. It is no one else’s business. It is better to 
gratify desires and appetites and under proper control to 
avoid excess until they can be outgrown and something bet- 
ter take their place. Impossible as it may seem, the dearest 
possessions, the strongest attractions, will, through evolu- 
tionary changes or the more rapid changes of voluntary ef- 
fort, sometime fade away and fall into the class of wholly 
disregarded or forgotten things of the past. Even in this 
life, suppose that some rustic mother parts with her son 
when he is twelve years old and sees him no more for twen- 
ty-five or thirty years. In the meantime the son has been 
highly educated and grown famous in some literary or scien- 
tific department of learning. The son’s reading, conversa- 
tion, thoughts, and his associates are all on a different plane 
from that on which his mother lives. At last the son is com- 
ing home. At the old homestead all is astir with expecta- 
tion. The mother thinks of again seeing her son. She thinks 
of him as he was when he left home. She knows he is dif- 
ferent, but she cannot imagine him as otherwise. The son 
arrives. There are handshakings, embracings, and much 
manifestation of joy. But the bearded man is not like the 
boy that went away years ago. The mother brings out 
everything that belonged to the son or that interested him 
when a boy. For a day or two such things are interesting 
but this interest soon palls. To the mother this son is not 
the same being that she recalls as her son. Never again will 
they be the same to each other. For some time, even through 
life, correspondence may be kept up, and there may be occa- 
sional visits accompanied with transient ebullitions of pleas- 
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ure; but anxiety to see each other will gradually fade in in- 
tensity. In a thousand years mother and son likely would 
not feel special attachment for each other. If that be true, 
what recognition of such present attachments may be ex- 
pected after a million years have passed away? Every one 
who believes in immortality must admit that a million years 
will pass away. Thus is seen how futile it is to attempt to 
build in conformity with present bodily relations or with the 
transient pleasures of this life. This does not mean that 
one should disregard present relations. One must take 
everything at its true value, giving due respect to all pres- 
ent relations; but one must not expect to carry this life along 
with him as the controlling ideals of the future. Man’s 
business is to build a new life. Both the bad and the good of 
this life will pass away. 


It is necessary to have faith. By faith, it is not meant 
simply that one should believe in some historical fact, rely 
on some other personality, or mistake for faith a mere mem- 
bership in some organization. There must be a living, per- 
sistent faith in the unlimited possibilities of the Higher Self. 
Such faith comes from meditation and is based on a firm 
mental grasp of the combined teachings of all the lessons 
of life. Mere hope will not suffice. Mere acquiescence will 
not do. The current faith of the churches is comparatively 
worthless. The conventional faith of the religious world 
is a state of lethargy, a passive feeling of contentment and 
safety, and leads men to think that nothing further needs to 
be done. Such a state fails entirely to give the energy that 
is necessary in developing consciousness of the Higher Self. 
Faith consists in the faculty of perceiving the worthlessness 
of transient things and of glimpsing prospects of the Higher 
Self. The beginning of such a state is reached by ordinary 
evolution. Such a state is developed by voluntary effort 
and by mental concentration. No faith is sufficient that does 
not enable man to face the abysses of eternity all alone and 
with firm conviction that all is well. There is very little gen- 
uine faith in the world. Most of what men call faith is er- 
ratic fancy, the push of animal impulse and heated phrensy 
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aroused by the imagination when exercised in conformity 
with present desires. Popular faith seeks some reward or 
the avoidance of punishment. True faith seeks the truth. 
True faith cannot be found by chance as one might find a 
nugget of gold. True faith comes from knowledge and the 
development of a sort of mental sensitiveness that comes 
from voluntary effort. Faith is not a thing about which to 
gossip, nor can it be communicated from one to another. 
It must flourish within the privacy of one’s inner self and 
must be concerned only with what the inner self can do. 
Only by this kind of faith can consciousness be opened up 
to a knowledge of other worlds. It is purely a question of 
capacity, and, in no respects, is it to be considered as a mat- 
ter of ordinary favor or reward. Faith is not strengthened 
by argument of others. Faith is the pull of the inner self in 
obedience to the dictates of the highest mental grasp of life 
and the universe. It is following the index finger of the mind 
as it points toward things not yet visualized. Other minds 
may suggest what is probable, but one can never know for 
himself until his own mind has grasped the antecedent 
causative facts. Faith is the result of past effort and the 
cause of future success. As there is no limit to mental 
development, there is no limit to what faith can accomplish. 


Beware of overwrought theories of service. What | 
am about to say is likely to be unappreciated or miscon- 
strued by the majority of men. The world is full of organi- 
zations and individuals working ostensibly for the service 
of man. Much of this work, though apparently praise- 
worthy, is in fact done for popularity and to further the 
social and business interests of the promoters, and is usually 
so connected with partially hidden conditions that the object 
supposed to be aimed at is in the end almost wholly 
missed. Service to one’s fellows may be very praise- 
worthy but like almost everything else this depends on 
circumstances. A great portion of the so-called services to 
society consists in the mere gratification of the bodily de- 
sires, and usually results in leading the recipient, not to inner 
development, but to remain contentedly in his present con- 
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dition. It may be that one cannot reach the higher con- 
sciousness or immortality during his present earth-life, or, 
for reasons known to himself, he may decide to sacrifice his 
present life in benevolent service to humanity, either of 
which cases may result in great good to the man’s future 
life in the way of favorable tendencies. Nevertheless, it re- 
mains true that most religious and moral service is based on 
ideal standards that are afterwards found to be crude and 
erroneous, and it is also a fact to be considered that no man 
who devotes his whole life to the external service of others 
can secure the immortality of his present personality. Im- 
mortality is not a gift. On the contrary, immortality is an 
acquirement. The consciousness that results in immortality 
can be attained only by a degree of concentration that elimi- 
nates the personal desires of one’s self or of others. This 
may appear to some as an ignoble and selfish view of life; 
but it is not. Few persons really know what services to 
others result in true, permanent help. It may be that when 
one knows more and is better prepared he can do far more 
effective work for humanity, work that will not need to be 
done over again. In this life, we find it necessary to spend 
some years in preparation for any professional work that 
we aim to do in the world: so it would not seem inappro- 
priate to seek the highest knowledge and the highest prepa- 
ration for a work that has in view not transient but perma- 
nent results. The world is in a ferment on the question of 
service. Men are everywhere seeking reward for work done 
for others, are attempting to reform their neighbors before 
they have reformed themselves, and, it would seem, are even 
proposing to show the Creator how the world should be run. 
The tendency is to inspect the details of private conduct and 
to correct the same by statute. Outward conformity 1s 
sought with little regard for inner development. It is not 
a question of whether or not service is a good thing. It is 
a question of achievement. Concentration on external af- 
fairs obscures the higher planes. No man who devotes life 
to the service of others can carry his present consciousness 
over toimmortality. The life in which immortality is gained 
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must be devoted to preparation instead of to service. When 
the goal is once reached, the man can perform much greater 
service than at any previous time. 


One who seeks immortality in this age of the world will 
meet with many obstacles, not the least of which result from 
his not taking a prominent part in the popular activities of 
service and social reform. 


Moral theories are not to control. Morality is relative 
and applies to the ordinary man. The highest moral views 
of one age become, in a more advanced age, highly repulsive. 
This does not mean that the seeker after higher knowledge 
should willfully violate the standard moralities of the world. 
Only the inner estimation of things is referred to. One who 
is on the path knows that all good and evil are relative, 
meaning high or low along the course of evolution, and he 
also knows that the highest stages of man are built on the 
lowest states of human existence. His object is first the 
acquisition of knowledge and power, after which his moral- 
ity will be, not to follow the dictates of society, but to follow 
that course which will best advance the evolution of man. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE RITUAL OF HIGH MAGIC 


By Eliphas Levi 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M. D. 


CHAPTER XII 
The Great Work 


O be always rich, always young, and never to die— 
such has been in all ages the dream of the Alchem- 
ists. To change lead, mercury and all the other 
metals into gold, to possess the universal medicine, 

and the elixir of life—is the problem to solve in order to 
accomplish this wish and realize this dream. 


Like all magic mysteries the secrets of the Great Work 
have a triple signification; they are religious, philosophical, 
and natural. Philosophic gold in religion is the absolute 
and supreme reason; in philosophy it is truth; in visible 
nature it is the Sun; in the subterranean and mineral world 
it is the purest and most perfect gold. 


The search of the Great Work itself is therefore called 
the search for the absolute, and this work is designated by 
the name of Sun-work. 


All the masters of the science recognize that it is impos- 
sible to arrive at material results, if we have not found, in 
the two superior degrees, all the analogies of the universal 
medicine, and the Philosopher’s Stone. “Then,” they say, 
“the work is simple, easy, and inexpensive; otherwise it 
consumes fruitlessly the fortune and life of those who blow 
the fires.” 


The universal medicine for the soul is the supreme rea- 
son, and absolute Right; for the understanding it is mathe- 
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matical and practical truth; for the body it is the quintes- 
sence, which is a combination of light and gold. 


The “first-matter” of the Great Work in the superior 
world is enthusiasm and activity; in the intermediary world 
it is intelligence and industry; in the inferior world it is 
labor; and in the science it is the sulphur, mercury and salt, 
which, by turns volatilized and fixed, compose the Azoth 
of the sages. 


Sulphur corresponds to the elementary form of fire, 
mercury to the air and to water, and salt to the earth. 


All the masters in alchemy who have written on the 
Great Work have employed symbolic and figurative expres- 
sions, and it was necessary for them to do so as much in 
order to remove the profane from a work dangerous for 
them, as to make themselves well understood by adepts in 
revealing to the latter the entire world of analogies which 
the unique and sovereign dogma of Hermes rules. Thus, 
for them, gold and silver are king and queen, or the moon 
and the sun; sulphur is the flying eagle; mercury is the 
winged and bearded androgyne mounted upon a cube and 
crowned with flames; matter or salt is the winged dragon; 
the metals in ebullition are lions of diverse colors. Finally 
the entire work has for its symbols the pelican and the 
phoenix. 


The Hermetic art is, therefore, at the same time a re- 
ligion, a philosophy, and a physical science. As a religion 
it is that of the ancient magi and of the initiates of all ages; 
as philosophy we can find anew in it the principles of the 
school of Alexandria, and the theories of Pythagoras; as 
science it is necessary to ask of it the processes of Paracel- 
sus, Nicholas Flamel, and Raymond Lully.’ 


Knowledge is only real for those who admit and com- 
prehend philosophy and religion; and its processes can only 
succeed to the adept who has reached the sovereign will and 
has thus become master of the elementary world. For the 





+See also “Alchemy and the Alchemists,” a treatise by the late Major- 
General E. A. Hitchcock, U. S. A. 
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great agent of the operation of the sun, is this force, de- 
scribed in the symbol of Hermes on the emerald table. It 
is the universal magic power; it is the igneous spiritual 
motor. It is the od,? according to the Hebrews, and the 
astral light according to the terminology which we have 
adopted in this work. There is the secret, living, and philo- 
sophic fire, of which all the Hermetic philosophers only 
speak with the most mysterious reserve. There is the uni- 
versal sperm, the secret of which they have kept, and which 
they represent only under the figure of the caduceus of 
Hermes. 


Behold, then, the great Hermetic arcanum, and as we 
here reveal it clearly for the first time and without mystic 
figures. What the adepts call “dead matter” are bodies such 
as they are found in nature; what they term “living matter”’ 
are substances assimilated and magnetized by the knowledge 
and will of the operator. 


So that the Great Work is something more than a chem- 
ical operation; it is a true creation of the human Idea (verbe) 
initiated into the power of the Word (verbe) of God himself. 


STANT 
vron Sav “po x Sn enon 
YM wow Yo wn 13 
S omen conn oN 
tn 2 oT Ine 
ormmyop pwr 
srmarmym rmvdtnn 
This Hebrew text*® which we transcribe as a proof of 


*Baron von Reichenbach applied the designation od or odylic force to 
the magnetic principle. The compilers of Webster’s Dictionary derive the 
term from odos a way, and so make the adjective odylic refer to the hylic or 
material force, which produces the phenomena of Mesmerism. The Hebrew 
word yod, however, signifies a hand; and its derivative ad or od, a vapor 
or emanation. Idoni, a diviner or enchanter, is from the same root; as well 
as ido, to know. These coincidences would almost indicate od to be a 
Hebrew word; Odyli, however, is Hellenic—A. W. 

* The following translation was furnished me. I am not able to vouch for 
its accuracy, nor indeed for the correctness of the Hebrew text. 
The Doctor. 

Of whom it is written: 

So pure is his piety 

It is resplendent as the Sun 

The Moon and other Stars: 

And his form is like them all in glory 

And diffuses on all that view him 
A radiance greater than all the others. 
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the authenticity and reality of our discovery is from the 
Jewish Rabbi Abraham, the teacher of Nicholas Flamel, and 
is found in his occult commentary upon the Sephir-Jezirah, | 
the sacred book of the Kabala. This commentary is very 
rare, but the sympathetic powers of our chain have enabled 
us to find a copy of it, which was preserved even to 1643, in 
the library of the Protestant Church at Rouen. We read 
there, written upon the first page: Ex dono; then an illegible 
name, Dei Magni. 


The creation of gold in the Great Work is made by 
transmutation, and by multiplication. 


Raymond Lully says that in order to make gold, it is 
necessary to have some gold and quicksilver; that in order 
to make silver, it is necessary to have some silver and quick- 
silver. Then he adds: “I understand by quicksilver this 
mineral spirit so fine and pure that it even gilds the seed of 
gold, and silvers that of silver.” He undoubtedly speaks 
here of the od, or astral light. 


The salt and sulphur in the work only serve for the prep- 
aration of the quicksilver; and it is to the quicksilver espe- 
cially that it is necessary to assimilate and as it were, 
incorporate the magnetic agent. Paracelsus, Raymond 
Lully, and Nicholas Flamel, appear to be the only ones who 
have perfectly known this mystery. Basil Valentine and 
le Trevisan indicate it in an equivocal way which can be 
otherwise interpreted. But the most curious things that we 
have found on this subject are shown by the mysterious 
figures and magic legends of a Book of Henry Khunrath, 
entitled: Amphitheatrum Sapiantiae Aeterne—Amphithe- 
atre of the Eternal Wisdom. 


Khunrath represents and sums up the most learned 
Gnostic schools, and attaches himself in the technic of sym- 
bology to the mysticism of Synésius.* He assumes Chris- 








*Synesius, the celebrated Bishop of Ptolemais in Kyrené, was one of the 
most remarkable men of the Fifth Century. Canon Kingsley has very aptly 
described him in “Hypatia.” He was born in 378 and studied at the School 
of Alexandria. Hypatia was among his instructors, and our principal knowl- 
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tianity in expressions and signs, but it is easy to see that his 
Christ is that of Abraxas, the luminous radiant Pentagram 
upon the astronomical cross; the incarnation in humanity 
of the King-Sun celebrated by the Emperor Julian. It is 
the luminous and living manifestation of this Ruach-Eloim 
who, according to Moses, hovered over and worked the sur- 
face of the waters, at the birth of the world. It is the Man- 
Sun, the King of Light. It is the supreme Magus, master 
and conqueror of the serpent. He also finds in the quadruple 
legend of the Evangelists the allegoric key of the Great 
Work. In one of the pentacles of his magic book, he repre- 
sents the philosopher’s stone standing in the midst of a 
fortress, surrounded with an inclosure of twenty doors with- 
out issues. One alone leads to the sanctuary of the Great 
Work. Above the stone is a triangle supported by a winged 
dragon, and on the stone the name of Christ is engraved, 
which he qualifies by the symbolic image of all nature. “It 
is through him alone,” he adds, “that we can attain the uni- 
versal medicine for men, animals, vegetables and minerals.” 
Hence the winged dragon dominated by the triangle repre- 
sents the Christ of Khunrath; that is, the sovereign intelli- 
gence of light and life. It is the secret of the Pentogram, the 
highest dogmatical and practical mystery of traditional 
magic. From it to the great and ever incommunicable arca- 
num there is but a step. 


The Kabalistic figures of the Jew Abraham, who gave 
to Flamel the initiative of the science, are nothing but the 
twenty-two keys of the Tarot, imitated and summed up 
besides in the twelve keys of Basil Valentine. The Sun and 
the Moon reappear there under the figures of the Emperor 
and Empress; Mercury is the conjurer; the Great Hiero- 
phant is the Adept or the abstractor of the Quientessence. 
Death, the Judgment; Love, the Dragon or the Devil, the 
Hermit, or the Lame Old Man; and, in short, all the other 





edge of the great Neo-Platonist martyr is obtained from his correspondence 
with her. He never gave up his philosophic beliefs when he embraced Chris- 
tianity. He seems to have been very spiritual in his aims and tendencies, 
participating in none of the partisan conflicts that characterized his times. 
He died when about fifty years old. His works were edited by Petan and 
‘printed at Paris in 1612. They were several times republished in the 17th 
century. 
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symbols are found again there with their principal attributes 
and almost in the same order. It could not be otherwise, 
since the Tarot is the primitive book and the keystone of the 
arch of the Occult Sciences. It should be Hermetic, inas- 
much as it is Kabalistic, magic and theosophic. Hence we 
find in the union of its twelfth and twenty-second key, super- 
imposed one over the other, the hieroglyphic revelation of 
our solution of the mysteries of the Great Work. 


The twelfth key represents a man hanging by one foot 
to a gibbet composed of three trees, or sticks, forming the 
figure of the Hebrew letter tau; the arms of the man form 
a triangle with his head, and his whole hieroglyphic form 
is that of a triangle overturned, surmounted by a cross—an 
alchemic symbol, which is known to all adepts, and which 
represents the accomplishment of the Greak Work. The 
twenty-second key, which bears the number twenty-one, 
because the fool who precedes it in Kabalistic order bears 
no number whatever, represents a young divinity lightly 
veiled and running in a flowery crown, supported at the four 
corners by the four animals of the Kabala. In the Italian 
Tarot she has a wand in each hand, and in the Tarot of 
Besancon she holds two wands together in one hand, and 
places the other upon her thigh—both equally remarkable 
symbols of magnetic action, whether alternate in its polarity 
or simultaneous through counteraction and transmission. 


The Great Work of Hermes, therefore, is an operation 
essentially magical, and the highest of all, for it implies the 
Absolute in knowledge and will. There is light in gold, gold 
in light, and light in all things. The intelligent will which 
assimilates light to itself thus directs the operations of the 
substantial form, and only makes use of chemistry as an 
instrument entirely secondary. The influence of the human 
will and intelligence upon the operations of nature partly 
depending on its work is, moreover, so real a fact, that all 
genuine alchemists have succeeded through their acquaint- 
ance with it, and their faith in it, and so have reproduced 
their thought in the phenomenon of the fusing, salting, and 
recomposition of metals. Agrippa, a man of immense erudi- 
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tion and of fine genius, but pure philosopher and skeptic, was 
not able to pass the limits of the analysis and synthesis of 
metals. Eteilla, a confused, embroiled, fantastic and perse- 
vering Kabalist, reproduced in alchemy the oddities of his 
Tarot badly understood and disfigured. The metals in his 
crucibles took singular forms which excited the curiosity of 
all Paris, without other results for the fortune of the oper- 
ator than the honorariums which he exacted from his vis- 
itors. 


An obscure pretender of our times, who died insane, 
poor Louis Cambriel, really cured his neighbors and, as 
everybody in his district said, resuscitated a blacksmith, one 
of his friends. With him the metal with which he was mak- 
ing operations took the most inconceivable and apparently 
the most unreasonable appearances. He saw, one day, in 
his crucible, the figure of God himself, incandescent as the 
sun, transparent as crystal, having a body composed of 
triangles combined together, which Cambriel ingeniously 
compares to a heap of little pears. 


One of our friends, a Kabalist, who is a scientist, but 
who belongs to an initiation which we believe to be irregular, 
has lately performed the chemical operations of the Great 
Work. He ended by weakening his eyes, through the incan- 
descence of the athanor, and created a new metal which 
resembles gold but which is not gold, and consequently has 
no value. Raymond Lully, Nicholas Flamel, and very prob- 
ably Henry Khunrath have made real gold, and have not 
taken their secret with them, since they have recorded it in 
their symbols, and have indicated the sources which they 
drew from, in order to discover it, and produce its effects. 
It is this same secret we publish to-day. 


(To be continued) 





Qt 
Y, 


MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


“Is not the Theosophical doctrine of 
our suffering on earth as karmic retri- 
bution, on a par with the Theological 
statement of our suffering as a retribu- 
tion in hell, in that both assertions have 
to be accepted on faith merely; and, fur- 
ther, one is about as good as the other 
to produce moral goodness?” 

Both doctrines are on a par, and 
have to be taken on faith only while 
the mind is in an wumnreasoning or 
child state. The doctrines are ac- 
cepted, similarly as the alphabet and 
the multiplication table are taken by 
a child—on faith. 

When the reasoning mind examines 
the doctrines, it finds that suffering 
on earth is based on law and justice 
and evidenced by experience in life, 
and that the hell doctrine is an arbi- 
trary edict framed by theological 
policy. The mind can find no reason 
for eternal suffering in hell as retri- 
bution for wrongs done largely 
through ignorance in one short life 
on earth, especially when the wrongs 
seem to be compelled often by force 
of circumstances and environment, 
which was not caused by the sufferer. 

Reincarnation, and _ suffering on 


earth as karmic retribution, when ap- 
plied to explain the facts of life, are 


found to work according to law, simi- 
liarly as the multiplication table and 
arithmetic. Suffering is seen as the 


result of having acted against the 
law, and is not punishment, but the 
experience necessary to the learning 
not to so act. It is more creditable 
to intelligence that the world and 
man’s place in it are the result of law 
rather than the result of the whim of 
a despot. 


The theological doctrine of hell 
cannot truly be said to be about as 
good as the theosophical doctrine of 
karmic retribution, to produce moral 
goodness, for never can moral 
strength be born of servile fear. The 
hell doctrine is to compel goodness 
through fear of punishment. Instead 
it breeds moral cowardice and sug- 
gests unjust action. 


The doctrine of karmic retribution 
through reincarnation, helps the mind 
to find its own place and work in the 
world, and shows it the true way 
through life. Moral goodness is the 
result. 


There is no proof of the theological 
hell. The sense of justice rebels 
against and dispels the fear of it as 
the mind grows in strength and under- 
standing. The proof of karma is the 
sense of justice inherent in man. The 
ability to see and understand it, de- 
pends on his willingness to see his 
wrongdoing and to right it by just 
action. A FRienp. 





